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DR. NEWMAN. 


truest sense, was the date of his original conversion 
| when, as a schoolboy of fifteen, he realised almost 
| abruptly for the first time the momentous purpose of 


HROUGHOUT his career, even when his polemi- | human existence. Already, even then, the dogmatic 
cal contentions have been at their fiercest, Dr. | principle was accepted by him as fundamental to his 
Newman has enjoyed the privilege of winning to him- | religion. Theology, as a mere sentiment, he repudiated 


self the respect and 
afiection of others 
besides his co-reli- 
gionists. Beloved 
and revered by all 
who have ever been 
brought into inti- 
mate association 
with him, he has all 
along secured to 
himself by his writ- 
ings the personal 
sympathy—in many 
instances it might 
even be said the 
tender veneration— 
of multitudes who 
have never once 
come face to face 
with him, who have 
never felt the pres- 
sure of his cordial 
hand or listened to 
the vibration of his 
earnest voice. The 
simple fact that it 
should have been 
thus with him all 
through the varying 
phases of his public 
life has about it an 
obvious signifi- 
cance. It is indi- 
tative at the least 
of this—that his 
contemporaries 
ave recognised in 
him from first to 
last his thorough 
sincerity. Beyond 
which, the course he 
has pursued, when 
itcomes to be exa- 
Mined, is never 
found anywhere 


wn law and expression.” 


a ee ee tacitly, in 1816, as 











‘“‘a dream and a 
mockery,” as he re- 
pudiated it practi- 
cally in 1833, and 
expressly inso many 
words in 1864 in his 
** Apologia.” A re- 
splendently visible 
church, having 
sacraments and 
rites, the channels 
of invisible grace, 
| was what he confi- 
| dently looked for in 
| his boyhood ; what, 
| seventeen years 
| 


afterwards, he deli- 

berately selected as 

his thesis in Tract 

XI.; and what, in 
| his mature man- 
| hood, at the ag 
| 100d, a e age 
| of forty-three, he 
| claimed to _ have 
| found at last, on 
his submission to 
Rome, in the stately 
hierarchical system 
of the Papacy. The 
outlines of his 
career, regarded as 
a whole, are hence 
visibly in  propor- 
tion. According to 
| its original pro- 
| jection, to say the 

least of it, it has 
| been carried out 
| consistently and 
| symmetrically. 
| Another thing one 


THE VERY REV. J. H. NEWMAN, D.D. 
(From the latest photograph by Thrupp, of Birmingham.) is constrained to re- 
mark, also, upon the 





, threshold : what- 
turning off suddenly at a tangent, but (if we may | ever this bold thinker, speaker, and writer has under- 
apply to himself for a moment one of his own| taken to do, he has done to the very uttermost. 
uminous phrases) ‘‘as a mathematical curve has its| Whatever else may be said of him, this may for 


Its starting-point, in the | certain, that intellectually, morally, controversially, 
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theologically, he has made his mark upon his gene- 
ration. Further than this, let us here add, in refe- 
rence to what we ourselves cannot but regard as 
incomparably his masterpiece, the ‘‘ Grammar of 
Assent,” that no man has more nobly or more reverently 
applied dialectics to the elucidation of those profound 
mental processes by which, in the human intellect, 
there is prepared the way, if one may dare so to express 
it, for the supreme gift of Faith. His arguments, clear 
as crystal, solid as adamant, have throughout the linked 
cogency of a consecutive chain of syllogisms. And 
while disdaining what he elsewhere alludes to scorn- 
fully as “paper logic,” what he here in a manner 
pointedly contemns by adopting as his motto the reso- 
lute maxim of St. Ambrose, ‘“‘non in dialectica com- 
placuit Deo salvum facere populum suum,” he shews 
with exquisite lucidity how, by a concatenation of 
logical reasoning, the mind is enabled to ascend from 
its earliest or purely elementary religious idea to its 
crowning one or sublime consummation—rising at the 
last with the true sursuwm corda from the grand primor- 
dial inferences of what is called Natural Religion 
to the transcendent glory of the Divine scheme of 
Christianity. 

The Very Reverend John Henry Newman, D.D., 
now the Father Superior of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, was born on 
Wednesday, the 21st October, 1801, in London. He 
was the eldest son in a family of six children, his father 
at that period being an eminent metropolitan banker, 
as member of the firm of Ramsbottom, Newman, and 
Company. Dr. Newman’s younger brother, Francis 
William, born in 1805, has long since acquired a very 
different celebrity chiefly by means of his daring 
philosophic speculations. His scholarship he has evi- 
denced by his skill as a translator of the Odes of 
Horace and the Iliad of Homer, and his aptitude as a 
mathematician by his argument on the third Elliptic 
Integral. Better known to the generality though he is 
through his “ Phases of Faith,” his most remarkable, 
certainly his most touching, contribution to the litera- 
ture of his time is, to our thinking, his work entitled, 
‘““The Soul—its Sorrows and Aspirations.” In the 
poems of his illustrious brother affecting reference is 
made to their tender companionship in boyhood, as the 
favourites of their mother, “her early chosen pair.” 
The verses here alluded to are addressed to Professor 
Newman as a birthday offering under the simple 
heading, ‘“‘ To F. W. N.,” and are especially noticeable 
for the stanza in which, after referring to their both 
having just then (the lines are dated 27th June, 1826) 
been summoned as ‘“‘champions of the Lord,” the 
future theological athlete in the great Anglican move- 
ment, the now venerable Priest and Doctor of Roman 
Divinity, thus avowed his exultation on being enrolled 
as an ecclesiastic :— 


“ Deep in my heart that gift I hide; 
I change it not away 
For patriot-warrior’s hour of pride, 
Or statesman’s tranquil sway ; 
For poet’s fire or pleader’s skill 
To pierce the soul and tame the will.” 





The education of the two brothers was commenced 
at Ealing School, in Middlesex, whence in due time 
they were removed to the University of Oxford, 
Although upon the academical staff at Ealing, the 
French master was an emigré priest, Dr. Newman not 
only intimates that this foreign tutor was treated as 
little better than a butt, but appeals to his brother to 
corroborate him in his statement that during the whole 
period of their sojourn on the establishment no 
Catholic ideas whatever were afloat among their school 
companions. As a child, he had from his earliest re. 
collection delighted in the Bible, and rapidly acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Catechism. At intervals he 
must have been dreamy enough even when a stripling, 
for life, he thought after all, might be nothing else than 
a vision, or he himself an angel with the world around 
him an illusion, his fellow-angels sportively hiding from 
him while deceiving him with the semblance of a 
material universe. Prior to the time already referred 
to as the data of his original conversion, he acknow- 
ledges to have been, as he now considers it, very super- 
stitious. At fourteen he trifled daringly with the works 
of the Free Thinkers, reading at that precocious age 
Thomas Paine’s tracts against the Old Testament. A 
remembered boast of his uttered about that period to 
the effect that he had already mastered also some of 
the essays of David Hume, among them that in deri- 
sion of miracles, he naively sets down, nearly fifty 
years afterwards in his ‘‘ Apologia,” as very probably a 
bit of brag. Copying out Voltaire’s verses against the 
immortality of the soul, child though he was at the 
time, he appended to them this comment: “ How 
dreadful but how plausible!” Strangely enough in our 
recollection now of the convictions he was to arrive at 
so long afterwards, he had the habit of constantly 
crossing himself whenever, as a boy, he went into the 
dark, as into a room or down a staircase. Turning 
over his first Latin verse-book years upon years after 
it was written by him at the age of ten, he was startled 
to find drawn there by him among his schoolboy hand- 
writing the effigy of a cross and rosary! Once only 
in his life, until at forty-three, when he joined the 
Communion as something more than a neophyte ora 
catechumen, did ‘he remember to have ever entered a 
Roman Catholic chapel ir England. This was the one 
originally placed under the protection of the Bavarian 
Embassy in Warwick-street, whither he was taken one 
day by his father simply out of curiosity in regard 
to the music, and whence he brought away with him 
the remembrance of nothing more than a pulpit, a 
preacher, and an acolyte swinging a thurible. 

At fifteen the religious opinions of Newman, as we 
have said, were suddenly awakened. It was in the 
autumn of 1816 that he was conscious of a great 
change, morally, spiritually, and even intellectually. 
His readings at this time were Calvinistic, and in pot 
of fact, until he was twenty-one years of age he still 
continued to entertain the doctrine of final persever 
ance. A work of William Romaine’s he remembers to 
have greatly impressed him—possibly as we conceive 
“The Lord of Righteousness.” Most of all, however, 
for this wholesome revulsion of his whole nature Ae 




















was indebted among religious writers to Thomas Scott, 
of Aston-Sandford, ‘“‘to whom,” as he says himself 
“(humanely speaking), I almost owe my soul!” 
Already, as a mere schoolboy, he possessed Scott's 
“Essays on the most important subjects of religion,” 
and eagerly purchased his Commentary on the Bible 
while he was yet an undergraduate. Edmund Law’s 
“Serious Call” had in a manner struck the key-note, 
at the sound of which there suddenly grew up, to his 
own surprise, the boy’s anthem-like meditations. He 
hung awe-stricken over the panorama unfolded to his 
view in Joseph Milner’s “ Church History,” turning the 
leaves of which he became enamoured with certain 
extracts from the writings of St. Augustine. Another 
work powerfully impressed his imagination, ‘‘ staining” 
it, as he now says emphatically in his ‘‘ Apologia,” 
until 1843 with the conviction originally derived by 
him from its pages to the effect that the Pope was anti- 
Christ. So thoroughly impressed was the boy of 
fifteen with a sense of his abruptly-realised summons 
toareligious life that thenceforward, from that early 
date, he became entirely persuaded that it was the will 
of God he should live a life of celibacy. Contrasting 
long afterwards in his harmonious lines echoed from 
S&. Gregory Nazianzen the very different career 
opened up to the Married and the Single, although 
one reads in his poems, under date Oxford, 1834— 





“Take love away and life would be defaced, 
A ghastly vision on a howling waste—” 


he never faltered in his allegiance to the virginal 
purity of the career to which he conceived himself as a 
child to have been formally pledged and dedicated. On 
going tothe University of Oxford he had been entered at 
Trinity College. At nineteen, that is, in 1820, he 
graduated B.A., taking high classical honours. Two 
years afterwards he was elected to a fellowship at 
Oriel. Then it was, in 1822, that Dr. Whately, after- 
wards Archbishop, began to treat him with great kind- 
ness—as, very serviceably, also did Dr. Hawkins, later 
m Provost of Oriel, but then, as Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
unconsciously to them both, Newman’s predecessor. 
Itwas in 1824 that the future Vicar of St. Mary’s first 
took orders, immediately obtaining a curacy there, 
ad placed himself in a manner under the personal 
guidance of the incumbent. Dr. Hawkins it was, he 
tells us, who first taught him to weigh his words and 
be cautious in his statements. He it was, moreover, 
who, on reading Newman’s first sermon, snubbed 
m severely. To Dr. Hawkins, again, he was in- 
debted for a book, the gift of which he acknowledges to 
ve cleared him from his remaining Calvinism, and 
to have first realised to him intensely the doctrine 
: baptismal regeneration, meaning the masterly 
Treatise on Apostolic Preaching,” by John Bird 
Sumner, later on Archbishop of Canterbury. Listen- 
mg to a sermon delivered by Dr. Hawkins in the 
iiversity pulpit, Newman drank in his first draught 

the doctrine of tradition. Walking round Christ 
Church meadows one afternoon in 1823 in earnest 
‘onversation with the Rev. William James, he 
Stught there and then for the first time in his 
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life in its full significance the notion of Apostolic 
Succession. As distinctly in its turn he attributes his 
first vivid conception of the Visible Church, at once 
“the oracle of truth and a pattern of sanctity ” to his 
earnest study about that time of Bishop Butler’s 
** Analogy of Religion.” At this period he was, accord- 
ing to his own recollection, both shy and awkward. 
The keen observers by whom he was surrounded saw 
even then clearly enough however, what was underlying 
his timidity. He rapidly won the intimacy of Dr. 
Pusey. A fraternal friendship sprang up between him- 
self and Hurrell Froude. ‘He was from the outset 
under the glamour of the benignant influence of John 
Keble, his first sight of whom don’t we all remember 
the incidental mention of in the Apologia? When 
walking down High-street one day, shortly after his 
arrival at the university, Newma:: heard his companion 
(his earliest friend, John Bowden), cry out suddenly, 
““There’s Keble!” ‘‘ And,” says the narrator, while 
recording the circumstance as long afterwards as in 
1864, “‘ with what awe did I look at him!” No less 
striking in its way is the reminiscence of the manner 
in which these two men were brought to know each 
other. Every one who is acquainted with “ Froude’s 
Remains ” will recal it instantly to recollection. It 
is the dead friend of the two who speaks from 
the printed page, and it is touching to remember 
that to their hands jointly was entrusted the editing 
of the ‘‘ Remains” in which the fact is noted thus 
arrestingly. “Do you know the story of the 
murderer,” writes Froude, ‘‘who had done one good 
thing in his life? Well, if I was ever asked what good 
deed I had ever done I should say that I had brought 
Keble and Newman to understand each other.” The 
latter, from whatever cause, has in the growth of his 
friendships been the one sought, not seeking. .How it 
chanced to be so in his earlier college days one seems 
to recognise upon the instant, as in the glare of a sun- 
burst, at the mere momentary thought of the remark so 
graciously addressed to him in one of his solitary walks, 
during his first residence at Oriel, by the then Provost, 
Dr. Copleston. Suddenly coming upon him thus, the 
latter—the Provost that is—interrupted his own 
cheery talk with one of the Fellows by saying to 
Newman, with a bow, as they passed, “ Nunquam 
minus solus, quam cim solus.” Whately it was, as he 
himself thinks, who opened his mind and taught him to 
use his reason. ° When the future Archbishop was 
Principal of Alban Hall, he not only showed his regard 
for, but his appreciation of, him by nominating Mr. 
Newman his Vice Principal. The post was given up 
by the latter the year afterwards. Then it was, in 
1826, that he became tutor of his college. About the 
same time there appeared in the London Review his 
article on “ Greek Tragedy,” which, while it dissatisfied 
Whately, was pronounced by Blanco White to be 
nothing more nor less than Platonic. The Archbishop 
of the hereafter, it is worth while mentioning here, left 
Oxford finally in 1831, from which moment his former 
disciple never even set eyes upon him but twice after- 
wards—one while in the street, another in a room— 
but before their parting Whately had firmly fixed in 
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Newman those anti-Erastian views which became 
shortly afterwards one of the most distinctive character- 
istics of the Tractarian movement. Bearing in mind 
the entirely different views upon that subject which 
were so soon to win [his acceptance, it is bewildering 
to reflect that in the transition period to which we are 
now reverting, no less staunch and earnest a champion 
of that coming movement than Newman himself, was 
writing flippantly about the Fathers in the ponderous 
pages of the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.” During 
the year in which he obtained the tutorship of his 
college, that is in 1826, he preached his first university 
sermon. At that juncture, according to his own show- 
ing, he, in a manner, preferred intellectual to moral 
excellence. He appeared to be actually drifting in the 
direction of what was afterwards the object of his 
abhorrence—liberalism, meaning by that phrase of 
course religious liberalism, 

From these feelings, however, he was thoroughly 
aroused in 1827, first of all by severe illness, and after- 
wards by a sharp domestic bereavement. Under date 
April and August, 1828, there may be found in his 
poems tender memorials of his poignant grief at the 
loss of the beloved sister by whose death his heart had 
been wrung and his spirit elevated. During the year 
of his awakening, so to speak, he had been appointed 
one of the Examiners for the B.A. Degree. Altogether 
it was with him then, as he says, like spring after 
winter. He describes himself as coming out of his 
shell and remaining out of it until somewhere about 
1841, as having his tongue loosened, and speaking for 
the first time, as it were, spontaneously. ‘ Here is a 
man,” it was shrewdly remarked of him by a keen- 
witted observer, ‘‘ who, when he is silent, will never 
begin to speak, and when once he begins to speak will 
never stop.” The wonderful personal influence he so 
long exercised then began in real earnest, rapidly 
expanding, and as appreciably intensifying. Winning 
his way without an effort, it might be almost said un- 
consciously, with his pupils generally, an affectionate 
intimacy in particular sprang up between himself and 
the probationer fellows. Thus it was that there grew, 
almost imperceptibly, into life the first elements of the 
memorable Tractarian movement. ‘The Christian 
Year” had been published in 1827. The author of 
those world-famous lyrics was no less certainly, though 
not so recognisably by the public at large, the author 
also, the “true and primary” author, of the. great 
religious movement then beginning at Oxford among 
the Anglicans or Tractarians. Newman was there to 
bear the brunt of the conflict, side by side with whom 
were Hurrell Froude, dead prematurely a few years 
afterwards at Barbados, and Isaac Wilberforce, after- 
wards Archdeacon, who, in his turn, was to die at 
Rome, not, like Froude, almost, but actually a convert to 
Roman Catholicism. As early as in 1826 Newman pub- 
lished his ‘“‘ Essay on Biblical Miracles,” in harmonious 
contrast to which he produced, in 1842, his ‘“‘ Essay on 
the Miracles of the Middle Ages.” Almost from the 


outset, Froude not only professed quite openly his 
admiration for the Church of Rome, but his absolute 
The intensity and ardour of 


hatred of the Reformers. 





his opinions had so far their influence upon Newman 
that the latter, in spite of himself, began to look 
also with something like admiration towards Rome 
and with something like dislike at the Reformation, 
Gradually moving out of the shadow of the Liberal. 
ism which he soon looked back at with detestation 
he rapidly enough found his former devotion for 
the early Fathers of the Church returning to him 
with redoubled zeal. In 1828 he was nominated 
the Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin in Oxford, coupled 
with which incumbency was the suburban chaplaincy 
at Littlemore. Responsibilities were increasing upon 
him, but his lines were falling in pleasant places. His 
heart was in his work, and the scenes by which he was 
surrounded were thoroughly congenial. Following his 
own inclinations, in the long vacation of 1828, he com- 
menced reading the Fathers chronologically, beginning 
with Ignatius. During the next year but one, 1830, 
he was invited by Hugh Rose to supply a then popular 
theological library with a history of the General 
Councils. Newman, in answer to this appeal, at once 
set energetically to work on the Council of Nicea, 
He conjectures that to Bishop Bull he was first 
indebted for the notion that antiquity was the real basis 
of the Church of England, and was certainly the true 
exponent of the doctrines of Christianity. Athanasius 
and the other Fathers of the Alexandrian school he 
thumbed with delight, Origen, Clemens, and Dionysius. 
Particular portions of their teaching, magnificent in 
themselves, came like music, he says, upon his inner 
hearing. To him, indeed, it should be remembered, 
even the Greek poets and philosophers appeared “ina 
certain sense prophets.” Everything rightly regarded 
seemed to him symbolical—nature a parable, scripture 
an allegory, and pagan mytholo; y,a mere preliminary or 
preparative for the Gospel Revelation. Elsewhere in 
his writings, Dr. Newman has evidenced abundantly 
his possession of the poetic temperament. Like his 
own Charles Reding in ‘‘Loss and Gain,” he can 
discern “‘ the Voice of the Dead” in a haunting melody 
of Beethoven, “‘the Ghost of the Past,” in an ex- 
quisite perfume wafted from the hedgerows, and in the 
thrilling cadence from an Eélian harp could detect 
something “remorseful.” It is no extravagance for 
him to recognise, as he afterwards expressed it, im 
1834, in his sermon for Michaelmas Day, when referring 
to the angels, that “every breath of air and ray of 
light and heat, every beautiful prospect is, as it were, 
the skirts of their garments, the waving of the robes of 
those whose faces see God.” So, also, in his “‘ Apologia 

he proclaims emphatically his belief that the visible 
universe and the Holy Church herself are, rightly con- 
sidered in a manner merely typical—the former yet 
awaiting its divine interpretation ; the latter even 
its loftiest mysteries being but antetypes, so to speak, 
of the heavenly facts that fill eternity. Leaning 
enthralled at this time over the writings of the other 
fathers, over Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Lactantius, over 
Sulpicius, Ambrose, and Nazianzen he came to realise 
quite literally the allusion made by Daniel to the 
Guardian Angel assigned to each separate Nationality. 
John Bull so regarded seemed to him, as he quaintly 
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put it, a spirit neither of heaven nor hell: England to 
his despondent view, in spite of her many high virtues, 
possessing a low Catholicism. The evangelical party 
especially had lost to the English Church, as he con- 
ceived, the ennobling attributes of simplicity and un- 
worldliness. Living as he did at that time in imagi- 
nation in the primitive atmosphere of the very dawn of 
Christianity as breathed again through the writings of 
the Alexandrian Fathers, the Early Church, as he 
exclaims, by the self-conquest of her ascetics, by the 
long-suffering of her martyrs, by the irresistible deter- 
mination of her prelates, ‘“‘by the joyous swing of 
her advance” at once exalted and abashed him 
through the sheer force of its startling contrast with 
now-a-days! According to the nice distinction drawn 
by him, he had affection for his own church, but not 
tenderness. He was already hopeless of her being 
ever effectually rescued by the reform principles. 
Nevertheless, ‘“‘as to leaving her, the thought,” he 
declares “‘never crossed my imagination.” What he 
dreamt of was a new, a purer, 2 loftier reformation. 
What he cherished in the midst of all his reverence for 
the Anglican Church was his sense of something he 
thought beyond it—the Church Catholic and Apostolic. 
Filled with these reflections, he brought his immediate 
labours to a close by giving the last finishing-touch to 
the work that had been gradually all this while growing 
up under his hands, meaning his “ History of the 
Arians of the Fourth Century.” By the July of 1832 
it was ready for publication. It was not until the year 
afterwards, however, that it made its appearance. 
Under the toil of his researches his health had suffered 
materially. He was readily induced, therefore, 
o finding that Hurrell Froude was going abroad 
with his father on a_ holiday excursion, to make 
one of the party, the three of them setting out 
together in the month of September. Absorbed 
as Newman had been unceasingly for six years 
in his tutorial duties and his literary avocations, the 
test and relaxation came to him no doubt most accept- 
ably. As he wandered across Europe, and touched at 
various points along the coast of the Mediterranean, he 
was haunted everywhere by a vision, the glimmering 
consciousness of which entranced his soul—to be 
“Christ’s own,” to “‘ walk with Him,” and see His face 
but even half-unveiled! His track, both in these 
thoughts and feelings, and in the journeyings in the 
midst of which they originated, may still be readily 
followed by those who list in the series of poems 
penned by Newman, and originally published by him in 
the British Magazine as portions of the “ Lyra Apos- 
tolica.” The periodical just named Hugh Rose had 
then recently started as an organ directly antagonistic 
to Newman’s béte noir Liberalism. The lyrical series 
just mentioned, and which was contributed to its 
columns by Froude and himself, was jointly projected 
by them shortly after their arrival in the Eternal City. 
hroughout their tour it is especially noticeable that 
ty kept entirely clear of Roman Catholics. Once they 
attended a religious function while in Rome, namely, 
when they went to the Tenebrz in the Sistine Chapel 
for the Purpose of hearing the Papal choir intone the 
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world-famous Miserere. Twice they called together 
upon the Rector of the English College, then known as 
Monsignor (afterwards as Cardinal) Wiseman. The 
circumstance of this visit is related at p. 307 of the 
** Remains,” and is incidentally alluded to with some 
emotion by the Cardinal at p. 93 note of the 2nd vol. of 
his ‘‘ Lectures.” The latter, indeed, speaks of the date 
as marking an epoch in his own life—that visit, he 
says, ‘‘ which Mr. Froude unexpectedly paid me in 
company with one who never afterwards departed from 
my thoughts.” Separating from his friends at last in 
Rome, Newman went a second time into Sicily towards 
the end of April, 1833. Midway on his journey across 
the island he was suddenly struck down by fever at 
Leonforte. So serious was his illness, in fact, that his 
servant at one time thought him dying. He managed, 
nevertheless, to get on as far as Castro Giovanni, where 
he was laid up, however, for three weeks together, 
Not until the end of May, either the 26th or 27th, was 
he able to set off at length for Palermo. He did so in 
spite of his profound physical prostration, saying to his 
attendant, as at Rome he had already said to Mon- 
signor Wiseman, that he must hasten home, for that 
he had “‘ work to do in England.” It was only after 
waiting another three weeks at Palermo, however, on 
the look out for some vessel that might come to his 
relief, that he was enabled to get conveyed away at last 
in an orange-boat bound for Marseilles. Even then he 
was detained a whole week more in the Straits of Boni- 
facio. There it was he wrote his lines beginning 
‘“‘Lead kindly Light,” and all through the rest of his 
voyage he was composing verses. On reaching Lyons 
he was again prostrated by illness for several days 
together. Once he had resumed his homeward journey 
thence, however, his progress was never interrupted 
day or night until his mother’s house was reached. 
By a coincidence, his brother had arrived there only a 
few hours previously on his return from Persia. This 
was on Tuesday, the gth of July, 1833. On the Sunday 
following, the 14th, Keble preached in the University 
pulpit the Assize sermon on “ National Apostacy.” 
Thenceforth the date was marked with a white stone as 
the starting-point of the new religious movement. 
Prior to Newman's return from abroad, the Bishop of 
London had thought of nominating him to one of the 
Whitehall preacherships. So indignant was the Vicar 
of St. Mary’s with the line then being taken by that 
prelate, so much fiercer than ever were his thoughts 
against Liberalism, that he wrote, while yet on ship- 
board, to Dr. Blomfield declining the appointment by 
anticipation. For himself, the antidogmatic prin- 
ciple was what he combated. And the period, it 
seemed to him, had now come at last for girding 
up his loins, and in no half-hearted way beginning 
the work in earnest which he had hastened home 
to undertake. These were the circumstances, these 
were the convictions, in the midst of which he con- 
ceived, originated, and started, as a project entirely 
“out of his own head,” the celebrated Tracts for the 
Times. The-contributors afterwards associated with 
him in writing these tracts (the editing of the series 
being from first to last in his own hands exclusively) as 
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it happened, were scattered all over England. Hugh 
Rose was in Suffolk; Arthur Perceval was in Surrey ; 
Hurrell Froude had been compelled by the state of his 
health to cross the Atlantic to Barbados; John Keble 
was sequestered from the world in his tranquil vicarage 
in Gloucestershire. William Palmer, of Worcester, 
“the only really learned man” amongst them accord- 
ing to Newman, was the only one who stood side by 
side with him there at Oxford when the Tracts were 
started. As for Newman himself, he set to work upon 
carrying out the views he held so dearly at heart with 
an energy that was nothing less than startling. He 
personally visited country clergymen in various parts of 
the provinces on the chance of indoctrinating them 
with his opinions—doing this moreover among High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen indiscriminately. 
He wrote five rousing letters upon ‘‘ Church Reform ” 
in the Record newspaper, a journal he had five years 
previously, in 1828, been partially instrumental in 
establishing. His bodily health by this time was com- 
pletely renovated. His energies were exuberant. His 
behaviour he himself describes as a mixture of fierce- 
ness, and sport, and playful irony, leading him some- 
times, as he expresses it, as in Tract 15, into impru- 
dence or wantonness. Referring to his recommendation 
in one particularly violent passage, that a heresiarch 
should be dealt with as if he were embodied evil, he 
remarks thirty years afterwards in his Apologia, “ It 
is only fair to myself to say that, neither at this nor at 
any other time of my life, not even when I was fiercest, 
could I have cut off even a Puritan’s ears, and I think 
the sight of a Spanish auto-da-fe would have been the 
death of me.” To our own thinking passages such as 
the one thus remorsefully referred to are, in point of 
fact, nothing more nor less than simply paradoxically 
emphatic. So uncompromising was he at this period 
that he not only resolved upon having no further 
dealings with his brother, but, with almost cynical 
coolness, announced his determination by a syl- 
logism. ‘St. Paul,” said he, “bids us avoid those 
who cause divisions: you cause divisions; therefore I 
must avoid you.” Blanco White was so impressed, even 
in 1829, with the malign influence upon him of “ the 
venomous character of orthodoxy” that he wrote 
emphatically—‘‘ What mischief must it create in a bad 
heart and narrow mind when it can work so effectually 
for evil, in one of the most benevolent of bosoms, and 
in one of the ablest of minds, in the amiable, the intel- 
lectual, the refined John Henry Newman!” If he 
was still fierce against the Evangelicals and still 
regarded Liberalism as anathema maranatha, he yet 
continued in respect to the Church of Rome in the 
attitude of opposition. Whereas, however, in the 
Christmas of 1824 he had boldly preached that the 
Pope was anti-Christ ; in 1827 he had eagerly accepted 
the tender dictum of Keble, “Speak gently of our 
Sister’s Fall.” Froude, who, according to Hugh Rose, 
was remarkable among other things for “‘ not being afraid 
of inferences,” had, ever since his friendship with New- 
man commenced, helped, at the first almost imper- 
ceptibly, at the last very appreciably, to mitigate the 
latter’s bitterness towards the Roman Communion. 





To the last, even until 1843, Newman nevertheless 
regarded that Church as distinctly anti-Christian. The 
essence of her offence he conceived to be the honours 
paid by her to the saints and the Madona. Otherwise 
his protest against the Church of Rome was for a long 
while persisted in by him purely out of a sense of duty 
as constituting in point of fact a living principle of his 
own Church as expressed, not merely by a catena, but 
by a consensus of her divines. While considerations 
like these were growing up in Newman’s mind, his 
position not only in Oxford,. but in England was 
becoming more and more conspicuous, as in ‘some 
sense the foremost of all the Tractarians. He depre- 
cates, himself in the Apologia, the notion of his ever 
having been the leader of a party. Dr. Pusey, in his 
historical preface to the reprint of Tract go, says dis- 
tinctly in so many words, ‘‘ He (Newman) ever shrank 
from being a leader.” Practically he was so neverthe- 
less, it appears to us, though Pusey was so ostensibly. 
The latter, to Newman’s great exultation, had joined 
the Tractarians before the close of 1833 his tract on 
Fasting being dated the 21st December. Until two or 
three years more had elapsed, however, he could hardly 
be said to have fully associated himself with the move- 
ment, to the promoters of which, nevertheless, his 
countenance had at once given not only a recognised 
position, but a familiar title, that of Puseyites. 

Dr. Wiseman, about the time having returned to 
England, delivered in London, in 1836, a series of 
lectures on the ‘‘ Doctrines of Catholicism.” Remem- 
bering their intercourse three years previously in 
Rome, it is curious to note that Mr. Newman at once 
published, as if in practical answer to him, a work 
upon which he had been some time engaged, entitled, 
“The Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed rela- 
tively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism.” 
Unlike Tract 71, which was published only the year 
before, it was against Rome fiercely and resolutely. It 
was designed as a help towards the formation of a 
recognised Anglican theology. It propounded as dis- 
tinctly as possible the doctrine of the via media. That 
title, hardly less than the elder one of Protestantism, 
all the same appeared objectionable to Newman him- 
self, each of them being simply negative. Much as he 
hankered after it in some realised and substantial form, 
the via media tantalised him as being nothing more 
as yet than, as he expresses it, “‘a paper religion.” 
Opposed to it all the while on the right hand and on the 
left were the indubitably real religions of Popery and 
Protestantism. What he hoped for was that some day 
the vague floating religion of Archbishop Laud and 
Lancelot Andrewes would solidify—would orb itself out 
of the nebula. Meanwhile, upon three points he him- 
self was thoroughly satisfied—leaning securely upon 
dogma, upon the sacramental system, and upon reso- 
lute and unflinching opposition to Rome. 

Apart from the tracts, it is interesting to note that 
his ‘‘ Essay on Justification” was aimed directly at the 
Lutheran assertion that justification by faith only was 
the one grand cardinal doctrine of Christianity. One 
of the most important series of sermons he ever 
delivered before the university, moreover, consisted of 
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disccoures directed especially to the consideration of 
Faith and Reason, while a remarkable pamphlet of 
his published in 1838 attempted to place upon a dis- 
tinctly intellectual basis the belief in the “ Real Pre- 
sence.” It was incidentally in the course of his reason- 
ing therein that he broached the startling proposition 
denying the existence of space, save only as a sub- 
jective idea of the human intellect. The movement 
was now in full activity. ‘‘The Church of the Fathers” 
was one of its earliest productions. ‘‘ The Translation 
of Fleury’s Church History,” a favourite scheme of 
Mr. Rose’s, was twice proposed by him to Mr. New- 
man between 1834 and 1837, before the project was at 
length actually accomplished. At Froude’s instance, 
Newman himself suggested to John Bowden his “ Life of 
Pope Gregory VII,” the great Hildebrand. At a compa- 
ratively early date after the starting of the tracts, the 
editor penned the one on the “‘ Roman Breviary,” that 
“most wonderful and attractive monument,” as he 
deemed it, of saintly devotion. He mentions himself 
inhis Apologia that he has now in daily use the very 
breviary habitually conned by Froude to the very last 
at Barbados. Besides contributing largely to the 
British Critic, Newman edited that organ for nearly 
three years, from 1838 to 1841, and with such singular 
impartiality in his conduct of the publication, that he 
admitted to its pages a severe critique on his own work 
upon ‘‘ Justification.” It was after the ‘‘ Tracts for the 
Times” had been appearing at more or less frequent 
intervals for five years together, that, in 1838, the 
bishop of the diocese, Dr. Richard Bagot, issued a 
charge in the course of which he animadverted upon 
them rather sharply. Mr. Newman at once offered to 
put an end to their further publication. So absolute a 
submission; however, was not considered to be neces- 
sary. It was during that same year that ‘ Froude’s 
Remains” were published under his and Keble’s joint 
editorship, the work giving rise at the time to very 
angry controversy. The movement and its leaders had 
advanced so boldly by that period that their reputation 
had extended far and wide in both hemispheres, 
imsomuch that, as Newman himself has remarked, they 
were known equally to the Italian police and the 
American backwoodsmen. Estimating them from a 
purely human point of view, he himself regards the 
seven years in which he had been thus actively engaged 
as the happiest time in his remembrance. Anglicanism 
Was at its height in the spring of 1839, as indeed was 
‘ewman’s position as its principle champion or mouth- 
piece. In the April number for that year of the British 
Critic he published his article on “The State of 
Religious Parties,” and he himself has noted the fact that 
unconsciously those were the last words he ever spoke 
as Anglican to Anglicans. As he tersely expresses it, 

here was a contrariety of claims between the Roman 
and the Anglican religions, and the history of my con- 
version is simply the process of working it out to a 
Solution.” The Anglican claims he defines in one 
word, or rather in two, as antiquity or primitiveness, 

: Romanist claims as those of catholicity or univer- 

ty. Between Easter and Commemoration, that 
year, both Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman attracted to 





themselves greater attention than had ever before been 
accorded to them. The long vacation of 1839 begin- 
ning early, Mr. Newman was already about the middle 
of June absorbed anew in the course of reading to 
which for many years he had devoted himself by pre- 
ference. It so happened that he was then studying 
and mastering the history of the Monophysites. The 
doctrinal question engaged his mind to the exclusion of 
other matters from the 13th June to the 30th August 
as with a sort of glamour of fascination. Then it was, 
within that interval, that a sudden doubt for. the first 
time presented itself to him as to the tenableness of 
Anglicanism. On the 30th July he observed to a friend 
that the history he was scrutinising was remarkable. 
Before the close of August, as he says himself, he was 
** seriously alarmed.” Hitherto his impregnable strong- 
hold had been antiquity. Here abruptly, however, as 
it appeared to him in the instance of the great heresy 
condemned by the councils successively of Constan- 
tinople and Chalcedon (a heresy still prevailing in our 
own day among the Copts and Armenians) here in the 
middle of the fifth century, it seemed to him that he 
beheld the Christendom of the sixteenth and 19th 
centuries vividly reflected. ‘I saw my face in that 
mirror,” he says, ‘‘and I was a Monophysite!” Rome 
was then in a position identical with that occupied by 
her now-a-days. The Anglicans were in the place of 
the Orientals; the Protestants were the Eutychians. 
Scarcely had he closed his readings about the spiritual 
revolt led twelve centuries ago by Baradeus and by 
Eutyches, the Abbot of Constantinople, when the 
Dublin Review of that same August was placed in his 
hands containing within it an article on the {‘ Catholic 
and Anglican Churches,” by Bishop Wiseman. The 
argument therein set forth had reference to the Dona- 
tists, and in the course of it the writer took occasion to 
quote incidentally the palmary words of St. Augustine, 
** Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” As Newman read 
them, or rather as afterwards he came to reflect upon 
them more seriously, they appeared to him to go clean 
beyond the Donatists, and to apply directly to the 
Monophysites. They had an effect upon him, he says, 
like the chime of “‘ Turn again Whittington,” or rather 
like the “‘ tolle lege ” of the child’s voice singing in the 
garden to the awe-stricken ears of St. Augustine. By 
those great words, as Newman powerfully expresses it, 
it seemed to him that the theory of the via media was 
absolutely “‘ pulverised.” So astounded was he that 
his instant impulse was to give up St. Mary’s incum- 
bency. Dissuaded from doing so, as from a precipitate 
act in no way called for, he withdrew at once to his 
favourite retreat at Littlkemore. There several years 
previously he had built a church, and the rumour now 
got about that he there meditated gathering around him 
an ascetic community. In the July of 1840 he resigned 
the editorship of the British Critic, and in the February 
of 1841 Tract 90 was published, the storm excited by 
which brought abruptly toa close the whole movement. 
Immediately before its appearance there had been un- 
usual restlessness at Oxford among the Tractarians, by 
reason of many liking neither the scheme of the via 
media itself nor Newman's stern antagonism to Rome. 
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At this juncture, he was seriously enjoined by his 
Bishop (Bagot) to do his utmost towards keeping the 
waverers straight. With the majority of these, the 
tangible difficulty, he knew, was subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The general impression at 
the same time in regard to Popery, he conceived to be 
this: that it was compounded, so to speak, of these 
three ingredients—patristic belief, tridentine dogma, 
and popular corruption. Newman’s own conviction, 
on the contrary, was this: that no religious doctrine 
whatever, but simply a political principle, was the 
primary motor three hundred years ago, when the 
Articles were framed, and further, submission to 
the See of Rome was repudiated. At that period, 
indeed, the Council of Trent was not yet over, and the 
turning-point of the epoch with the Reformers 
notoriously was the question of Supremacy. Such 
were among the feelings and opinions actuating 
Mr. Newman when, at the date already named, his 
final blow as a Tractarian was delivered. No. 90 was 
the signal for a tempest of indignation. Its author was 
denounced as a traitor. Keble, no less than Pusey, 
Hook, Palmer, Perceval, and others, deprecated the 
wrath directed against their friend and associate, the 
arch—tractarian. Confidence in him was scattered, 
but not only that, as he has said, he had lost confidence 
in himself completely. His condemnation by the uni- 
versity authorities was pronounced in a manner not 
only offensive, but ignominious. For, as he himself 
has expressed it, his name “‘ was posted up by the mar- 
shal upon the buttery-hatch of every college after the 
manner of discommoned pastrycooks.” They wanted 
him to withdraw the obnoxious tract, but this he reso- 
lutely declined. The sequel may readily be epitomised. 
A resident curate was acting for him at St. Mary’s. 
He himself was busily engaged at Littlemore during 
the summer of 1841 on a Work that had long occupied 
his attention, namely, his “ Annotated Translation of 
St. Athanasius.” - Then it was, between July and 
November, in the very thick of his labours, as he 
relates, that he received three additional shocks, each 
of which was overwhelming. First, the Arians whose 
history he had written nine years previously, without 
ever once catching a glimmer in 1832 of what now 
glared upon him in 1841, revealed, as it seemed to him, 
only ina more flagrant form the very phenomenon he 
had just now remarked in regard to the Monophysites. 
Again, to his dismay, Rome looked then what it was 
now, the Semi-Arians occupying the position of the 
Anglicans, the Pure Arians that of the Protestants. 
Secondly came a shock directed against himself indi- 
vidually. The understanding come to in the matter of 
Tract go, between himself and the Episcopacy, all of a 
sudden fell through, the bishops one after another 
charging against him, and that moreover directly. 
Thirdly, and to complete all, on the 5th of October, 
1841, the Jerusalem Bishopric was created by Act of 
Parliament. On the 11th November Mr. Newman 


forwarded to his own bishop his formal protest 
against it. 

His last decade of Anglicanism he has curiously 
During the first four years of it, 


enough summarised. 





that is till Michaelmas, 1839, he wished to benefit the 
Church of England at the expense of the Church of 
Rome. During the second four years he wished to 
benefit the former without prejudice to the latter. At 
the beginning of the ninth year, that is at Michaelmas, 
1843, he began to despair of his own Church, gave up 
his clerical duties, and was simply desirous of not 
injuring it. At the beginning of the tenth year he dis. 
tinctly meditated leaving the English Church, and it was 
during the last half of that, for him, momentous 
twelvemonth that he began writing, in favour of the 
Church of Rome and in direct antagonism to the 
Church of England, his ‘‘ Essay on Doctrinal Develop. 
ment.” Inthe February of 1843 he formally retracted 
all the severe things he had ever put forth against 
Rome. On the 18th September in that year he 
resigned his position as Vicar of St. Mary’s, with- 
drawing simply into lay communion. His “ frightful 
suspicion,” as he himself terms it, he had first disclosed 
to two intimate friends as far back as in the autumn of 
1839. To another he spoke of it in the spring of 1842. 
Finally, inthe May of 1843, he consulted in regard to 
it, the one by whose advice he was desirous of being 
guided as far as might be in any way practicable. 
Littlemore he spoke of, in the moments when he felt as 
it were at bay, as his Torres Vedras, and in moments 
of despondency as his Refuge for the Destitute. Pro- 
testing loudly that it was not logic that carried him on 
to his final conclusion, he says wittily ( Apologia, 
285), ‘As well might one say that the quicksilver in 
the barometer changes the weather.” Perhaps the one 
who had more to do with his conversion than anyone 
eise, he says, was Dr. Russell, the President of May- 
nooth. Yet, when we come to look at the facts of the 
case, he seems to have done little more than leave him 
alone, lending him a book or two now and then, such 
as the Sermons of St. Alphonso da Liguori. When 
his old objection to Rome, in the matter of the honours 
paid by her to the Saints, and especially to the 
Madonna, had made way for the belief that in her 
worship the soul was still left sola cum solo, or, in other 
words, that nothing stood between the creature 
and the Creator then, no doubt, to his thinking 
“there fell from his eyes as it had been scales.” 
“In mathematics,” as he says himself when re- 
cording the change, *‘ we arrive at certitude by rigid 
demonstration,” whereas, “‘in religious enquiry,” 
as he adds immediately, ‘we arrive at certitude by 
accumulated probabilities.’ The decision he now 
arrived at, through this cumulative process, was 4 
transcendent probability, and as such he accepted it. 
About midway on in 1844 the poignant thought had 
come to him that, after all, the English Church was 
wrong and the Roman Church right. Not only this, 
but there seemed to him to be a choice only between 
two alternatives—the way to Rome, the half-way house 
to which was Anglicanism, and the way to Atheism, 
the half-way house to which was his old arch—foe, 
Liberalism. On the 30th March, 1845, he had 
continued in doubt as to whether his convictions 
amounted to a call from reason or from conscience. 
But on the 8th October he came to the decision of 
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ving in his final submission to Rome, and imme- 
diately afterwards was received into that Church by 
Father Dominic, of the Passionists. Bishop Wiseman 
called him to Oscott, sent him afterwards to Rome, 
and placed him finally at Birmingham. On Sunday, 
gond February, 1845, quitting Littlemore, he slept that 
night under Mr. Johnson’s roof-beams at the Observa- 
tory, Where Dr. Pusey and other friends went to bid 
bim farewell. On the following morning, that of 
Monday, the 23rd February, he left Oxford, the spires 
of which he has never since beheld save as a flying 
panorama from the railway. The transformation of 
things with him he compared long afterwards to 
coming into port after a rough passage. A rumour of his 
having become recalcitrant he contradicted in the June 
of 1862. An imputation of something worse than 
casuistry or even prevarication, directed against him 
by Mr. Kingsley through an article in Macmillan, elicited 
from him, in 1864, the singularly lucid and consecutive 
History of his Religious Opinions, contained in what 
has been well termed the “‘ wonderful self-analysis” of 
his“ Apologia.” Resolutely going over to Rome as he 
did, it is no wonder that Dr. Newman regards the 
Church he has joined as “a prodigious power super- 
eminent and infallible sent upon earth to encounter a 
giant evil.” What that evil is in his estimation he has 
indicated plainly enough where he has said that 
Reason tends to Atheism, Faith to Catholicism. He 
has indicated it even yet more strikingly where he 
remarks, “‘ If I looked into a mirror, and did not see 
my face, I should have the sort of feeling which 
actually comes upon me when I look into this living, 
busy world, and see no reflection of its Creator.” The 
second half of his life has been as fully and laboriously 
occupied as those earlier years with which we are all 
of us so familiar. As a preacher, he gave to the world 
in 1849 his ‘‘Sermons Addressed to mixed Congre- 
gations,” and in 1857 his ‘‘ Occasional Sermons,” those 
delivered by him as an Anglican curiously enough still 
passing current, as though his opinions were altogether 
unchanged. As a Controversialist, he penned in 1850 
his “ Lectures on Difficulties in Anglicanism,” in 1851 
his “Lectures on the State of Catholicism in England,” 
and in 1866 his “‘ Letter to Dr. Pusey on Devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin,” being an answer to his old friend’s 
“Eirenicon.” Besides, his historical ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Turks,” produced in 1854, he has contributed three 
important works since then to the question of Univer- 
sity Education—one on “Its Nature and Scope,” 
another, published in 1856, on ‘‘ The Office and Works 
of Universities,” and another, issued from the press in 
1859, consisting of “‘ Lectures on University Subjects.” 
Two purely imaginative works, but each of them of an 
intensely religious character, he has contributed to 
Catholic literature. One of these, produced in 1848, 
was his Story of a Convert, called ‘‘ Loss and Gain.” 
The other originally suggested to him, we believe, by 
Cardinal Wiseman, was a sketch of the third century, 
entitled, after the Greek heroine of the tale, “‘ Callista.” 
N the former of these two fictions occurs what is, to 
our thinking, the most eloquent passage that could 
well be cited from the whole range of Dr. Newman’s 





writings. It is too long for quotation here, but may be 
turned to at pp. 266-7, and has relation to what he 
speaks of as the evocation of the divinity in the 
diurnal sacrifice. Among all his works, however, his 
masterpiece, in our estimation, as already intimated, is 
his “‘ Essay in aid of the Grammar of Assent,” pub- 
lished in 1870, the very last book he has produced. 
Shortly after his conversion, Dr. Newman founded the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, both in London and in 
Birmingham. To the latter he has ever since been 
attached as the Father Superior. From 1854 to 1858 
he presided as Rector over the Catholic University of 
Ireland, then formally established under his personal 
direction and superintendence. After founding a 
mission at Alcester Street, Birmingham, he removed 
thence to his present place of abode in the suburban 
district of Edgbaston, where, in connection with the 
Oratory, he inaugurated some years since a collegiate 
establishment for the education of the sons of the 
higher class among his co-religionists. Regarding his 
career quite dispassionately, “‘ Zelus domus Tue comedit 
me seems to us to have been the one actuating prin- 
ciple of his whole life, alike at Littlemore and at Edgbas- 
ton, equally as the Anglican Vicar of St. Mary’s, at 
the University of Oxford, and as the Father Superior 
of the Oratory at Birmingham. 


_* 
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ROME IN TRANSITION. 
(Part I.) 


S it not strange to write thus of Rome? Of that 
Eternal City, whose immortal traditions we all 
learnt to know, with so much young plodding through 
heavy grave-bound volumes; of that Holy City, whose 
enchanted medizval existence we learnt to love per- 
sonally so short a while ago; of Rome with her throne 
of a thousand years, her hierarchy of well-nigh two 
thousand, both of which she has herself flung before 
the feet of the Piedmontese victor, thereby losing for 
him, her supreme individuality, to begin with him a new 
era, as capital not of the Roman Empire, but of i 
Regno d'Italia. Who can grumble here? The Roman 
people have had their choice, their plébiscite, and the . 
Italians have an undoubted right to a not unwilling 
capital, however much an army of artists, backed by 
Papalini of all nations, may mourn over the vanished 
old-world personality of the place. And from those 
who hold possession, reforms, improvements, changes 
are not only expected, but demanded. 

The Italian Government, however, cannot be held 
responsible for all the changes that are visible in Rome. 
Time has done somewhat, railways have done more. 
Everybody goes to Rome now-a-days, it is so easy to 
do so. Consequently there is an incessant hurrying to 
and fro, a perpetual passing of feet, a constant change 
of visitors. People now spend in the whole of Italy 
less time than once they passed in Rome alone. 
Society has altogether changed: the Romans now mix 
but little, and cautiously, with the foreign element. 
Travellers live in their hotels, and devote themselves to 
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sight-seeing. English people do not establish them- 
selves as formerly they did: they seldom take apart- 
ments or give entertainments. They rush hither and 
thither, see everything, and then fly off to Florence, or 
Naples, believing they have learnt as much in a month 
as their fathers and mothers did, when before the 
advent of railways, they spent whole winters and springs 
among Roman homes and Roman people. Of course 
the Americans can “‘do” Rome in much less than a 
month’s time. But whether it be the attraction of the 
ruins, or the presence of so many talented American 
artists, or whether it be the desire of seeing the young 
tree of liberty budding on what was heretofore deemed 
a dry despotic soil, we know not, but certain it is that 
the folk from over the Atlantic have swarmed in super- 
abundance to Rome this winter. They are everywhere, 
in the churches, in the galleries, in the hotels, in the 
shops, they may come and go, but there always remains 
a preponderance of Americans far outweighing the 
balance of other nationalities. They pay well, and 
they talk incessantly, and though English people may 
be annoyed by their constant presence, they have 
become a sort of travelling institution in Europe, and 
seem to have established a perpetually moving colony 
in Rome as winter head-quarters. 

But while the railway has thus increased the plea- 
sures and powers of travelling, and brought many 
visitors to Rome, who in the old days would never have 
dreamt of taking such a journey in vetttra, it is only 
in the foreign parts of the city that much bustle and 
restlessness are to be seen. Neither the railway 
whistle, nor the government bell have apparently caused 
any large amount of movement or activity among the 
Romans themselves. The people seem to have, or to 
do very little more than they did of old. They still 
keep the old Church festas (sometimes two a week, 
besides Sundays), by shutting up their shops for the 
whole day and disporting themselves on the Pincio. 
They grumble a little at the high price they have to 
pay (in increased taxation) for the privilege of becoming 
Italian citizens. They laugh a little at the old régime, 
and they accept as quietly the new order of things. 
The ré galantuomo drives about his capital, often un- 
recognised and unsaluted, the papa-ré might do the 
same if he chose, but he prefers to keep an unmolested 
seclusion, in stern dignity at the Vatican. The Roman 
citizen is apparently a strangely apathetic being. What 
was said at Verona seems true enough here in Rome: 
** We are so poor, it does not make much difference to 
us who governs us.” ‘There is little or no enthusiasm 
among the people, they are in a torpid state, a sort of 
crysalis condition, from which they seem incapable of 
rousing themselves. 

This strange indifference has been accounted for by 
the fact that Rome, having been so long ground down 
and repressed by tyranny, her children cannot yet 
understand or appreciate the merits of freedom. This 
is a purely Protestant and English idea, and a false one 
we think. One leading feature of the Italian character 
(how generated we do not pretend to state) is a deep 
under-current of strong passion, the very force of which 
not unfrequently outlies expression. It is not the self- 





control of the German: it is a deep, secret feeling 
which cannot waste itself in words, but will wait its 


fitting opportunity for active expression. With much 
more seeming frankness, the southern character is yet 
far less open-hearted than that of northern nations. A 
Roman will chaffer over his marketing; he will cal] 
down curses on you if you refuse him alms in the 
street; he will fight a duel with you if you but offend 
his ears; but if you touch, however unwittingly, what- 
ever may be the dearest part of himself, he will throw 
his green-lined cloak over his shoulders in silence, and 
brood on revenge till the terrible secret vendetta appears 
engraved on what has been your best-beloved living 
flesh. This quality, which her neighbours call revenge, 
but which we would rather call a fine faculty for biding 
her time, is the key to much that is puzzling in Italy. 
It is not necessarily productive of evil. On the con- 
trary, as at the present moment, it enables the nation 
to astonish the world by its calm demeanour instead of 
falling into the wild excitement, the frantic furies, 
which were duly and daily expected from her. Italy, 
true Italy, has waited long for each of her children; 
Rome, her first-born, is restored to her at length, and the 
whole kingdom, strong in union, can afford to wait for 
its other good things. Patience must win her day at 
last, and then over a renewed Roman Empire revenge 
for her long waiting shall break forth in a proud and 
worthy enthusiasm. 

But to attain this desirable consummation there 
should be, during this season of waiting, unceasing toil 
and labour, mental work directing physical work. Of 
this latter there are, we regret to say, but few traces at 
present in Rome. The streets remain unchanged in 
condition, though not a little labour might be well 
spent upon them. They are more crowded than of old, 
and more noisy at night, but they are just as dirty and 
ill-kept as when His Holiness drove through them in 
his black-horsed coach, and the faithful people fell on 
their knees to receive a passing blessing. Large im- 
provements are talked of, and grand plans are, we hear, 
being drawn up, but, like many other things in Italy, 
this magnifying and beautifying the city must “ bide its 
time.” There are, however, some alterations on a less 
majestic scale which might have been begun by this 
time. They would at least have given the presence of 
manual labour a footing in the place. But beyond the 
constant repairs in the rough, uneven pavement, and 
the arrangements for the illuminations on the occasion 
of the opening of Parliament, the only public works 
that seemed to be executed in Rome this winter were 
the buildings near the Baths of Diocletian, the prepat- 
ing the Palazzo Madama for the reception of the 
Senate, and the erection of stands in the Piazza del 
Popolo for the coming carnival. It was curious to see 
a constant crowd assembled round these spots gazing 
in speechless wonderment at the fortunately employed 
workmen. ‘The lookers-on, too, always out-numbered 
the labourers. If three men were engaged in taking up 
a stone, double that number, fully as capable appa- 
rently, would be employed in watching the process. 
The Romans have so long thriven, or rather existed, in 
idleness that the very appearance of work seems to 
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them with amazement. It must always bea proble 
for governments to find occupation for its idle members, 
whether they be disposed or indisposed to work. Here 
there is no lack of work, crying out to be done, nor of 
workmen either, judging by the number of dawdling 
folk one meets in the streets. The difficulty is to make 
the two meet. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the improvements 
within the City of Rome will be judiciously conceived 
and carried out. It strikes us as peculiarly feeble that 
system of changing the names of the streets, which has 
been done in some instances, and is talked of in others. 
Th ‘Corso, Babuino, Ripetta, are harmless names 
enough, and are besides historical, famous in prose and 
verse. Why not build new streets, and give them the 
nwnames? The wants of the age necessitate more 
room, and Rome is a tiny place compared with the 
wastes stretching out on all sides of her. Now the 
genius of the modern Italian lies pre-eminently in imi- 
tation. Traces of French influence have long been 
visible in the Italian army, and we begin to fear a sus- 
picion of Paris in Rome. But if some model must be 
copied, we would fain press upon the notice of the 
Italian authorities the wise example of Vienna, who 
has preserved intact her ancient home, her local aristo- 
cratic traditions, while without the sacred precincts a 
new city flourishes and prospers. So Rome might 
keep her old landmarks, her historical boundaries, 
while beyond a new Rome might grow up adorned with 
the symbols of modern civilisation. Florence has lost 
her ancient walks—why should Rome throw down her 
older bulwarks, and let the winds from all corners of the 
globe, the snowy breathings of the Alps and Apennines, 
all upon her thinly-clad children? Of course the ob- 
jections to building out beyond the walls of Rome are 
deemed insuperable. But it were surely possible for 
modern science to recover in this rgth century a secret 
known to the Imperial Roman; it were a noble work 
of Italian regeneration to restore to the Campagna the 
health and the glory it possessed before the Christian 
Era. Meantime the world’s travellers drive down the 
melancholy Via Appia, or wander over the treeless, 
tomb-marked, ‘‘ dumb Campagna sea,” among 


** Motionless waifs of ruined towers, 
Soundless breakers of desolate land ;” 


while far away the snow-hills shine, and Albano and 
Frascati gleam like gems in the sunlight; while 
sttangers wonder, and wise men theorise, and the 
to nothing. Well, this also must bide its 
e. 
We would just say a few words on the present social 
appearance of Rome in transition. At first sight the 
general aspect is but little changed. The models still 
‘tin the sun on the steps leading up to the Trinita dé 
Monti. There are still bands of priest-like students 
ttooping through the streets in their red, white, and 
purple soutanes. Indeed, the cassocked part of the 
“man population is not, apparently, in any way 

ished. The beggars are certainly fewer, but 

who remain are as repulsive as of old. Beppo 


of both sexes beg in the churches, and shake their tin 
boxes in the most pertinacious and offensive manner. 
There are a few new shops in the Corso, and crowds 
stand round the windows gazing and criticising, but 
the purchasers within seem very scarce. There are 
gayer carriages than of old, fuller too of richly dressed 
ladies, and children, and nurses, taking their five 
{ninutes’ givo on the Pincio, or thronging the narrow 
Corso in the short twilight. Indeed, it is on the Pin- 
cian Hill, on a festa, that the change in the Roman 
society is most striking. Where the staid old cardinal’s 
coaches, with their sleek, long-tailed horses, were 
accustomed to girdre; where the mild-faced Pio Nono 
walked among the ilexes, or stood by the palm-tree, 
while the sons and daughters of the Church rushed 
forward to kiss his sacred, red-shod foot—there now 
Italian officers in uniform are wont to flaner, while 
scarlet liveries betoken the fair presence of the Savoyard 
Princess Marguérite, and Liberals of all shades, and 
ladies of all ranks, whose company was heretofore pro- 
hibited in the Holy City, display themselves before an 
admiring multitude. As for the famous Roman gaiety, 
though its peculiar individuality is gone, it has not been 
lessened in quantity or quality through the presence of 
a resident Court. Those members of the Roman 
nobility who have remained faithful to the cause of 
Papacy of course entertain no longer, and strangers 
thus lose the grand spectacle of a frozen palace lighted 
up once a year. Cardinals in full dress no longer 
haunt the salons of the gay world, and most of the 
popular, handsome, young gwuardia-nobile are on per- 
petual guard at the Vatican. But it is this party only 
who refuse to dance. The lower orders dance when- 
ever they can, and the Italian Liberals give balls, and 
dance in honour of the new state of things. There are 
balls at the Quirinal Palace, and balls, too, got up by 
the English and Americans; so probably the dancers 
do not regret the absence of the cardinals, and we fear 
even the guardia-nobile are not missed. That “‘ there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it” isa 
sad but true proverb, and if Rome is not what she was 
to her old lovers, (a sentiment repeated with divers 
meaning, in all ages, and in all tongues), she at least 
has been found very pleasant and gay to those who 
knew her, albeit in transition, this winter of 1871-72. 


> - 


COMMUNICATION WITH FRANCE. 





HERE seems every probability that the wretched 

condition of our communication with France will 

soon be remedied. Most of our readers have doubtless 

experienced the horrors—we can find no other term 

more appropriate—of crossing the ‘“‘ strip of silver sea,” 

and will therefore hail with satisfaction any scheme for 
their amelioration. 

For about forty years engineers have been occupied 
with investigations on the subject with little result, 
owing to official apathy and indifference of general 
public. Now, however, the case is altered, and 
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was registered under the title of ‘‘ The Channel Tunnel 
(Limited),” its preliminary object being the construc- 
tion of trial driftways. Before considering the sub- 
marine tunnel and its various phases, we will briefly 
note other projects designed for the same object. Mr. 
Hamilton Fulton advocates a bridge from Dover to 
Calais, just sufficiently elevated above the surface of 
the high water of spring tides. For purposes of navi- 
gation, one or more open bridges would be constructed 
in every mile, with steam-tugs in attendance to assist 
sailing vessels in passing through. Mr. Fulton thinks 
the risk of tunnelling through chalk too great to be 
practicable, and the difficulties of the tunnel through 
the green sand and wealden formations still greater. 

Passing over the submerged tube, which has had few 
advocates, we come to the steam ferry for conveying 
the trains in large vessels constructed for the purpose.* 
This is proposed by Mr. John Fowler, C.E., to start 
from Dover to Andresselles, three miles south of Cape 
Grisnez, a distance of twenty-three miles. Many may 
ask why leave Calais, or could not Boulogne be selected 
for the harbour on the French side? but the reply is 
that the Calais Harbour is terribly exposed, and 
becomes choked with sand, and the selection of 
Boulogne would render the sea voyage too long. Cape 
Grisnez would effectually shelter the point selected, and 
there would be no accumulation of sand. 

The vessels would be 450 feet long and 57 feet beam, 
fitted up with most luxurious rooms for those who wish 
to leave the seats in the train. It is calculated that 
two hours would be saved between London and Paris, 
and the ease and comfort with which the journey would 
be accomplished would rapidly increase the number of 
passengers. {£2,000,000 will be required for this pro- 
ject, and the whole would be in working order in a little 
more than two years. 

These railway ferries are no rare thing in America, 
and one was carried out with great success on the 
Boden See, or Lake Constance, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Scott Russell. The sixty miles of lake 
stopped the traffic between Switzerland and Austria 
and Bavaria, but the vessel now carries the train from 
Romanshorn to Friedrichshafen. The engines are 
equal to 200 horse-power, a rudder at each end obviates 
the necessity of turning the vessel, and such is the 
speed that the distance has been traversed in less than 
an hour. Many eminent men, as Mr. E. J. Reed, 
Captain Paton, late commander of the “Great 
Eastern,” and Sir W. Armstrong, testified to the appli- 
cability of the system to the Channel, in evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons in 1870. 
The Times, while admitting the immense gain it would 
be, questions whether the superiority of a ferry to a 
boat is sufficient to justify the great outlay, and advo- 
cates the construction of commodious steamboats for 
passengers with improved harbours, without building 
boats capable of carrying entire railway trains on 
board. We observe that among the notices of private 
bills for this session is one advocating Mr. Fowler’s 








* Large engravings of the harbour and vessels will be found in the 
Illustrated London News, March 12 and 19, 1870. 





scheme, but we do not know if this would be carried 
out in the event of the before-mentioned trial driftways 
for the tunnel proving successful. A writer in the 
Times, January 19, advocates the building of one of the 
large vessels before the harbours are constructed and 
sent out with thirty railway carriages on board for a 
cruise in the Channel in a gale of wind. Andresselles 
requires a branch railway, but M. Legros, the eminent 
engineer, is prepared to render the deep water about a 
mile north of Boulogne available, and if a harbour 
could be constructed there, the plan would have the 
advantage of not abandoning Boulogne. 

No less than eighteen schemes for a tunnel have 
been advanced in the present century, commencing 
with that of Mathieu in 1801, but no one is more 
entitled to be heard on the subject than M. Thomé de 
Gamond, who has studied the question for thirty-seven 
years. This gentleman has recently published his 
investigations, an interesting résumé of which appears 
in the Times, January 18, 1872. A number of his plans 
and sections were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. He has thoroughly mastered the geology of the 
question. ‘‘ His researches extended from Warwick- 
shire to the plain of Fiennes, a distance of about 180 Eng- 
lish miles, and consisted in the observation of the jurassic 
and cretacious formations of the whole region by the 
examination of their outcrop at the hills, quarries, 
wells, and excavations of all kinds. The general incli- 
nation of the strata towards the Straits was thus ascer- 
tained at 1,500 stations, with the result of showing an 
apparent discordance, since ascertained by exploration 
of submarine hillocks to be due to a curvature at the 
point of juncture of the anticlinal lines of the strata, 
which then left it doubtful whether the beds were regu- 
larly continuous beneath the Straits. The general 
inclination of the jurassic strata towards the sea was 
found two be 2ft. 3in. per 1,000 yards on the coast of 
France, and only 10°8 per 1,000 yards on the coast of 
England. According to these inclinations, the proba- 
bility that the two anticlinal lines met under the Straits 
was evident, but it was quite uncertain how the junc- 
tion was effected, and whether there might not bea 
V-shaped rupture, with dislocation of the ground at 
the point of junction. He afterwards said that the 
strata which incline from Warwickshire to the Straits 
are curved on the French side, the course extending 
from the Varne bank in the Channel to the hill of 
Fiennes. When this was clearly ascertained, the chief 
obstacle to the tunnel was removed, and in 1856 he 
submitted the project to the Emperor. We believe 
that Brunel and Robert Stephenson approved of the 
scheme. The Prince Consort, to whom M. de Gamond 
explained the whole, was most enthusiastic on the 
subject, but Lord Palmerston disapproved of it. 

At first the line suggested was from Eastware Point 
to Cape Grisnez (twenty-one miles of submarine tunnel 
and nine of others) altered to from Cape Point, neat 
Folkestone, to a point a little eastward of Cape Grisnez 
(twenty-two miles long). 2 

But English engineers were not idle all this time: 
Mr. Low, of Wrexham, had turned his attention to the 
same question. An important part of his plan was the 
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yentilation of the tunnel by shafts and galleries, as in 
acoal mine, and executing trial driftways before carry- 
ing out the more important works. He examined the 
artesian wells at Calais and Harwich, and considered 
that from the regularity of the strata the tunnel could 
be made entirely in the gray or lower chalk crossing 
from half-a-mile west of the high light of the South 
Foreland to a point four miles west of Calais. Mr. 
Low communicated with M. de Gamond, who con- 
sented to act with him in the matter, and they were 
joined by Mr. Brunlees and Mr. Hawkshaw. 

In their preliminary report, June, 1868, the engi- 
neers state that the tunnel through the chalk would 
cost about ten millions, and be completed in nine or ten 
years ; but in the Times account, in which the report is 
quoted, it is said that the work if practicable at all could 
be completed withing five years and for five millions of 
money. The Emperor of the French, who seems to 
have done everything in his power to forward the enter- 
prise, received the committee soon after the above- 
mentioned report was drawn up and an address was 
then presented to him.* 

It appears that Messrs. Low and Hawkshaw advo- 
cate the making of the tunnel through the grey chalk, 
and M. de Gamond through greensand near the Eng- 
lish shore, and onward through impermeable beds of 
Oxford and Kimmeridge clay, but this question will 
probably be determined when the driftways are com- 
menced. Mr. George Remington, in the Times, Oct. 
2, 1871, says the line must be decidedly laid to avoid 
the chalk, and follow the wealden, which contains 
thick beds of clay, extending between Dungeness and 
Cape Grisnez. He says the tunnel must be constructed 
ata depth of 100 feet below the bed of the channel to 
avoid the porous nature of the chalk above. He con- 
siders that a tunnel for a single line of railway can be 
carried out between Dungeness and Cape Gzisnez in 
less than half the time and at less expense than the 
{2,000,000 required for the two trial driftways of the 
other route. The distance by this route would be 28 
miles; it would be more central as regards the existing 
railways, and more in the direct line between London 
and Paris, and, also, the soil from the excavations 
would be advantageously disposed of in reclaiming land 
now of little value. In another letter Mr. Remington 
points out that it is the beds of clay the wealden con- 





*“To His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon III. 

“Sire——We, the undersigned, subjects of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen of England, are informed that a committee of 
French and English gentlemen propose to ask your Majesty’s support 
for the construction of a submarine tunnel, intended to connect the 
milways of England with those of the Continent an eminently 
desirable work, which has become necessary to facilitate the social inter- 
course which has so rapidly increased of late years between the inha- 
bitants of France and England, and for the development of their trade 
and commerce. 

“The realisation of this noble enterprise, by strengthening the bonds 
which ‘unite two great peoples, will be of immense advantage to both 
Countries and a memorable example of concord offered to other nations. 

“We have the most earnest wish for the speedy success of the 
fruitful work, and we hope that your Majesty will deign to grant it your 
august protection. 

“We are Sire, with the most profound respect, 

: ‘Your Majesty’s most obedient humble servants.” 
This address was signed by a number of influential noblemen and 
gentlemen, 





tains which check the downward passage of water and 
causes it to be retained in the more friable and porous 
deposits of the green sand and chalk, where these are 
superposed on the wealden. 

One naturally turns to the mines of Cornwall and 
other places where galleries have been carried under 
the sea. This is the case at the celebrated Botallack 
mine, and at Whitehaven some of the galleries extend 
for three miles under the sea in a direct line. ‘There 
are hundreds of miles of submarine galleries in various 
mines, so that the mere fact of a tunnel being sub- 
marine is no argument against it. Pryce, in his treatise 
on mines, says the submarine galleries are generally 
drier than the subterranean. Some interesting experi- 
ments by Mr. Prestwich on the power which chalk 
possesses of absorbing and yielding water are quoted in 
the Times. A piece of that substance from Ware (the 
middle chalk), two inches thick, containing 63 cubic 
inches, absorbed 12 cubic inches of water in a minute, 
20 cubic inches in five minutes, and became fully 
saturated with 26 inches in a quarter of an hour. 
When left to drain for twelve hours the specimen 
yielded only one-tenth of a cubic inch of water, and 
when eight square inches of its surface were kept 
covered with half an inch of water in twelve house only 
six-tenths of an inch filtered through. - A well sunk at 
Harwich in 1854 to the depth of 1,070 feet yielded no 
water, and one at Calais to the depth of 1,150 feet with 
the same result. This seems to show that there is 
very little water in the chalk. 

At the soirée of the British Association at Liverpool 
a working model of the tunnelling machine of Mr. J 
D. Brunton was exhibited. According to a notice of 
this in Timb’s Year Book of Facts, 1871, the original is 
engaged in cutting experimental tunnels into the gray 
chalk near Surdland with reference to the proposed 
channel tunnel. The chalk at that place is believed to 
be identical with that of the ground beneath the 
Channel. The statement that a driftway might be cut 
from near Dover to Cape Grisnez in twelve months, at 
an almost nominal expense, does not tally with that 
mentioned in the engineers’ report. The rate of speed 
of the machine is about nine yards an hour for a drift- 
way seven feet diameter, but the chief difficulty at 
present seems the conveying away the débris. ‘‘ The 
machine consists essentially of a horizontal axis, at the 
end of which is carried a cross-bar, revolving in a 
vertical plane, and having a circular chuck at each 
extremity. Each chuck carries six cutters, each of 
which may be roughly likened to a large quoit. These 
cutters are set somewhat obliquely to the vertical 
plane, and are free to revolve on their own axis, the 
effect of which revolution, combined with the general 
revolution of the chucks, is to give a sort of drawing 
cut by each quoit against the strata to be perforated. 
The amount of perforation is governed by the pitch of 
a screw on the main axis, and the speed of revolution 
by the two factors of the power employed and of the 
hardness of the material to be perforated.” 

The Mont Cenis Tunnel cost {195 the yard, and if 
the Channel Tunnel costs this the amount would be, 
for 22 miles, £7,450,400. Our Kilsby tunnel cost £145 
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599 
per yard, for a hidden quicksand was encountered, and 
the Belchingley £72. At the latter rate the Channel 
Tunnel would cost £2,787,840, but some tunnels have 
been made at £30 a yard. It must be remembered 
that if the driftways show the impracticability of tun- 
nelling through the chalk, the tunnel will be carried 
out at a greater depth, and hence at an increased cost. 








REVIEWS. 


Essays on Cathedrals. By various Writers. Edited 
by the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of 
Chester. London: J. Murray. 1972. 

If there be any ground for the popular belief that Cathe- 
dral Foundations are the weakness of the Church Establish- 
ment, this volume may suggest the thought that the 
remedies for this weakness are at any rate many and 
various. Indeed, some persons might even be tempted to 
say in respect of such a collection of specifics, that the 
Cathedral which got well of its disease might possibly fall 
ill of its physicians. The improvement effected might 
perhaps be so complete as to improve the Cathedral itself 
from off the face of the earth, and to give us in its place a 
_ Theological College, or Academy of Church Music, or a 
School of Pulpit Oratory. Such a criticism would have 
some value if it were proposed to apply to all Cathedrals 
that uniform treatment which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners adopted some forty years ago, and from the effect 
of which we are now suffering ; but the essayists would be 
the first persons to repudiate such a notion of reform. 
They hold—and we agree with them most heartily—that 
each Diocese and each Cathedral has its own distinctive 
character and its own peculiar needs. The system which 
would harmonise well with the solitude of St. David’s 
would be completely out of place in the bustling streets of 
Manchester, place as well as time must be considered in 
any general scheme of reform. 

But before noticing some of the developments of the 
Cathedral idea which are advocated by writers in this 
volume, we must say a few words upon those measures of 
practical improvement which are more or less universally 
applicable. Thus, with regard to the residenceeof ¢anons, we 
are glad to find all the essayists—both lay and clerical—in 
thorough harmony. The Bishop of Carlisle says :—‘‘ The 
first thing to be done in order to put the Cathedrals on the 
road to permanent and general improvement is, in my 
opinion, the uprooting of the notion that a canonry should 
be held in plurality with a country living . . . . the sooner 
we come to the understanding that Cathedral preferment 
has its own duties—duties which extend over the year and 
cannot be concentrated into three months—or, at all events, 
the nearer we come to this understanding the better.” 
Similarly Mr. E. A. Freeman argues :—‘“‘If there is to be 
any reform at all, it must begin by making the place of 
the residentiary a reality. In trying to bring back 
our capitular bodies {to some measure of usefulness, we 
must, as of old, get rid of non-residence and pluralities. 
‘The canon in residence,’ with his nine months’ absence 
and his visit of three months, must be got rid of for ever. 
A three months’ residence is a mere mockery; it is a mere 
interruption of other duties elsewhere; it is a time in 
which the best man can do very little good, while an unfit 
man can do a great deal of mischief.” 
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Another matter which several writers touch upon and 
Dr. Benson treats at great length and with much power, js 
the severance of the Bishop from the Chapter, and the evils 
that result from the want of united action. Various causes 
have contributed to bring about the present isolation of 
bishops, but the undoubted consequence is a loss of epis- 
copal authority. It is very rarely that a bishop now-a-days 
trusts himself to speak out, and his “charge” is séldom 
read by the laity, or, if read, is simply regarded as the 
expression of one man’s opinion. If the old relations 
between the Bishop and the Chapter could be revived, and 
the latter could once more assume its proper function as a 
conciliar body, then it would be felt that diocesan action 
had some meaning, and Cathedrals some good prospect of 
becoming centres of usefulness. 


Of course our essayists take for granted that, whatever 
else the Cathedral may become, it will always be the model 
church of the diocese. Slovenliness, which would be repre- 
hensible in the smallest parish church, is absolutely into- 
lerable within the walls of a Cathedral, and it has been 
found that a higher ritual may be adopted in the latter, not 
only without offence to the ultra-Protestant conscience, but 
even with its entire approval. Every day discovers new 
uses to which our Cathedrals may be applied. It is no 
longer true that reformed worship rattles in them like dry 
bones in a coffin. The thousands that meet every Sunday 
beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, or fill the nave and aisles 
of our provincial Cathedrals, have removed that reproach 
from the Church of England, and we may fairly hope that 
the same liberal spirit which has opened the whole fabric 
for the annual assemblages of parish choirs will concede 
the use of a transept or a chapter-house to diocesan synods 
and other gatherings for promoting the work of the Church. 
But we must reserve our space for a few remarks upon the 
development of the Cathedral ideas which are discussed in 
the volume before us. First of all there is Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s idea—that the Cathedral has what he terms a 
Missionary aspect. From it, organised afresh, ought to go 
forth throughout the diocese, penetrating to every parish, 
and permeating every religious enterprise, a constant 
stream of life. The Bishop and the Chapter are to work 
together, and the Chapter itself is to consist of all sorts and 
conditions of men, charged with divers functions, but all 
united for one great end, and under one organiser. Cathe- 
drals of this type are not to be merely “ conversions,” but 
are to be created “in places where the pulse of religious 
fervour need to be more strongly throbbing.” We are 
willing to admit (in spite of great difficulties) some modifi- 
cation of this idea might suit the circumstances of our 
great cities better than the existing parochial system. [ur. 
Beresford Hope’s essay is not very clearly written, and we 
are by no means sure that we have grasped his idea suc- 
cessfully. 

Canon Westcott, in a very suggestive essay, urges upon 
capitular bodies their duty with regard to religious thought. 
In his opinion they should not only undertake the theolo- 
gical training of candidates for holy orders, but should also, 
by gatherings for devotion and by other means, endeavour 
to quicken spiritual life throughout the diocese. Both in 
their private life, and in the conduct of the proposed theolo- 
gical colleges, they might set an example of frugal living, 
and thus give greater point to their pulpit exhortations to 
self-denial. Canon Morris insists especially upon the due 
fulfilment of that portion of the 16th century statutes which 
has reference to the establishment of schools of preaching 
and seminaries for the ministry in connection with our 
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Cathedrals. Sir Frederick Ouseley suggests improvements 
in the training of choristers, and Mr. E, A. Freeman con- 
tributes to the volume a very valuable sketch of the Cathe- 
dral system, with hints for its adaptation to the altered 
circumstances of modern life. He believes that the most 
needed reforms could be best effected by reverting to first 
principles, among which must be the restoration of the 
Bishop’s authority in the Cathedral. 

We earnestly recommend the clergy and laity to read 
this volume, and consider thoughtfully the various schemes 
which are propounded in it. They all have one end in 
view, and that is, in the words of the Bishop of Carlisle, 
“to put our Cathedrals upon such a footing that wise men 
will recognise their value and rejoice in their prosperity.” 


The History of the Gothic Revival. By CuHar.es 
L. EastLakE, F.R.I.B.A. London: Longmans, 1872. 


SEconD NOTICE. 


With the early years of the present century the tokens 
of an undoubted change in English tastes in art as well as 
in literature began to display themselves. We have already 
alluded to Alderman Beckford’s mansion at Fonthill. Mr. 
Wyatt was at the same time commencing a series of Cathe- 
dral restorations and of new works which, though deplor- 
able enough, looked at with our present knowledge of 
Gothic detail, serve none the less to show the direction 
towards which the public was turning. Ely, Lincoln, 
Winchester, Windsor Castle, Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
Westminster, and a host of other well-known medieval 
buildings were manipulated by Wyatt at this period, and 
this popular architect was the precursor of that vast host 
of church restorers who have left so little that is really old, 
and so much that is impertinently new behind them in 
our old parish churches, and even our Cathedrals. 

The greatest indication of a change in public feeling, we 
might almost as well have said the most potent mover of it, 
was Sir Walter Scott. The wonderful knowledge of the 
antiquities of his country, the fine feeling for all that was 
picturesque and beautiful in the past, and the unrivalled 
descriptive power possessed by the Wizard of the North 
were all so used as to open the eyes of educated persons to 
the fact that the literature and the arts of our own country 
have the greatest possible claim on our attention, and 
possess merits which, to say the least of them, ought never 
tohave been eclipsed as they were in the seventeenth and 
tighteenth centuries by the literature of Rome and Greece, 
and by an architecture based on that of those countries. 
How far Sir Walter occasioned this change, or how far he 
happily coincided with a great movement of universal 
thought, the causes of which lie deeper and more remote 
than in the influence of a single writer, it is not for us here 
to enquire, full of interest though the problem undoubtedly 
is. The fact remains that in the first quarter of the present 
century Gothic architecture and ‘‘ romantic ” literature (to 
use the term romantic in its best sense) had gained ground 
fast, and that the same sort of change was going on in our 
buildings and our writings. It was in the year 1834 that 
an event occurred which indirectly exerted no inconside- 
tale influence upon the course of the Gothic Revival. The 
Houses of Parliament were burnt down, and a new 
building being a necessity, the erection of it was entrusted 
to Sir Charles Barry, whose design was chosen in a public 
Competition, and who called to his aid in the working out 
the details of the building the skill and taste of Pugin, a 
man whose genius and energy were of the very highest 
order, The influence which Pugin’s refined taste, thorough 





knowledge of Gothic, and enthusiastic love of his art, 
exerted upon the vast army of artificers whom Barry placed 
under his control, made the Palace of Westminster an Art 
School. Barry’s own refinement of taste, his thorough 
determination to make every portion of his building as good 
as possible, and his indomitable devotedness to his work 
were of the utmost value; and though it has become the 
fashion for architectural critics of the present day to sneer at 
the Westminster building, it is impossible to suppose that 
had this undertaking been in less competent hands, tne work 
the present day could have become such as it is now. 

Mr. Eastlake has given the History of the Palace of 
Westminster and has assigned it a place of importance 
among the influences at work. He has also placed on 
record an account of some other agencies of a quite 
different kind. He points out the part played by the 
societies, which were established at the Universities to 
promote the study of Ecclesiology; refers to the journal 
(the Ecclesiologist) which for many years was the organ 
of the High Church party in the church building world ; 
and describes with an undisguised sympathy the views 
and the practice of the members of that party on points 
of church building and management. The history of 
Mr. Butterfield’s Church in Margaret Street, and of some 
other undertakings of this school is told somewhat 
in detail, and perhaps hardly enough is said with relation 
to the wishes of men belonging to a less extreme party of 
the Architectural world, and employed for the most part 
by a comparatively moderate section of the clergy. Such 
inequalities of treatment occur throughout the volume and 
could not perhaps be avoided, but they tend a little to 
impair the value of the narrative. 

We are unable to follow our author step by step as he 
refers to the works which in a continual sequence began to 
make their appearance in every part of Great Britain. It 
was natural, perhaps, that the Gothic revival should com- 
mence where there was the least to undo in our churches. 
It was inevitable that it should reach all our buildings, and 
accordingly, as Mr. Eastlake approaches our own day, his 
references to secular and domestic buildings become more 
numerous till their numbers become so great that it is only 
possible to name select examples. The wood cuts, of 
which we have already given specimens, aid the reader 
greatly in appreciating the work done after the time when 
the Gothic revival had become an established fact, and 
with such works as the Manchester Assize Courts Mr. 
Eastlake might well have closed his undertaking. He, 
however, judged otherwise, and determined to bring down 
to our own day his notices of architects practising revived 
Gothic, and of their works. ‘There is no doubt that the 
illustrations of quite recent works, with which the closing 
chapters are profusely furnished, add to the beauty and 
interest of the book; but we cannot help feeling that they 
detract from its value. The only courses open to the critic 
who chose to include the recent works of men still living 
were either to criticise freely, and at times severely, the 
works of a contemporary, perhaps a fellow-student, or to 
give lavish and almost uniform praise. Our author has 
preferred the second of these courses, and in doing so has 
probably consulted his own comfort, but he has hardly im- 
proved the weight and value of his work. 

Of the eminent living architects whose works are referred 
to and illustzated in this book, the more moderate and 
temperate designers are perhaps Gilbert Scott and Water- 
house, illustrations of whose architecture we gave with our 
last notice of this volume, Pearson, the interior of whose 
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Church of St. Peter, Vauxhall, is engraved, Goldie and | are the principal buildings upon which these artists have 
R. Brandon, whose fine church in Gordon Square ought to | been engaged, he will also gain from the wood cuts an idea 
have found a place in this volume. A large number of| of the character of some at least of their designs. The 
architects remain, whom it is the fashion to call sometimes | secular and domestic Gothic of the present day are referred 
advanced, and sometimes extreme, and whose work is| to as well as the Ecclesiastical, but though views of some 


pretty fully illustrated by Mr. Eastlake. Such men as | good domestic buildings (as for exampice Leys Wood ty 
Norman Shaw) are given, 


we miss the large Town 
Halls which are so im. 
portant a _ feature of the 
Gothic Work of the day; 
and with a view to the con. 
troversy raging at the present 
moment, we miss also such 
an account of the competi- 
tion for the Law Courts and 
of Mr. Street’s design as 
could easily have been given, 
and would have added to the 
interest of the volume. 
Without, however, dwell- 
ing upon sections of the sub- 
ject which may appear to us 
to have been hastily passed 
over, we can with great can- 
dour recommend the book as 
a whole. It is one worthy a 
place on either the shelf of 
the library or the table of the 
drawing-room. It contains 
an account of much interest- 
ing and important artistic 
work; it describes and por- 
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altogether ignorant of paint- 
ing; and to this knowledge 
Mr. Eastlake’s book will 
contribute more than a little. 
To read this volume will not 
make a man a critic or acon- 
noisseur, but if he aspire to 
this rank Mr. Eastlake will 
at least point out to him the 
CHURCH OF ST. PETER, VAUXHALL. 392 objects to which he may 
well direct his attention, and 
the artists whose designs are 
te Burges, E. W. Godwin, Norman Shaw, Nesfield, | the most likely to repay examination. 
rooks, and Butterfield, may be fairly said to lead the van sad 

of the revival; and the sande will on with interest from | The Sunday at Home. London: The Religious Tract 
Mr. Eastlake’s pages and from an excellent catalogue of Society. 1871. 

buildings, which he has appended to the volume, what; We have much pleasure in giving a specimen of the 






































(From Eastlake’s “ History of the Gothic Revival.”) 
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illustrations to be found in the above volume, of which a 
notice appeared in the J/lustrated Review of March1. We 
regret that we have been unable to give the plate insertion 
until now. 


London. By Gustave Dore and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Parts III. and IV. 


These two parts have reached us so late that we must 
confine ourselves to a brief list of their principal contents. 
The full-page illustrations of the third part are Bishopsgate 
Street (which many not acquainted with the East End will 
hardly believe to be a real view of a street in London); A 
Refuge, Applying for Admission; Greenwich in the 
Season ; and Newgate, Exercise Yard. The fourth part is 
almost entirely given up to the Boat Race, and, being 
already out, appears at the nick of time. We have unpre- 
meditatedly written “ The Boat Race,” and thus speaking 
have shown how, in our opinion, the author and artist of 
‘‘ London ” are not, by the space they have devoted to this 
subject, attaching undue importance to an event in the 
issue of which all London takes so hearty an interest. 
The only full-page engraving not connected with the race 
is Ludgate Hill. The remaining three consist of The 
Race; The River Bank—Under the Trees; and Putney 
Bridge—The Return. 


1. The Child’s First Book of Geography. By the 
Rev. C. A. Jouns, B.A., F.S.S. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 


2. Elementary Geography. Adapted for teaching in 
Primary Schools. By D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


3- Social Economy. A Series of Lesson for the Upper 
Classes of Primary Schools. By I. E. T. Rocers, 
M.A. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


4. A Complete Manual of Spelling on the Principles 
of Contrast and Comparison. By J. D. Morre t, 
L.L.D. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


5. Lecgons Pour des Enfants, &c. ‘Traduites de 
L’Anglais de Mme. Barbauld par M. Pasquier. Suivies 
des Hymnes en Prose pour les Enfants. Traduites 
de L’Anglais de Mm. Barbauld, par M. Clémence. 
Londres: Lockwood and Co. 


The greater part of the little book which stands first on 
this list is taken up with an account of the physical con- 
dition, manufactures, &c., of the British counties which, 
however interesting, is not geography, except in a very 
partial and limited sense. And, in the first two chapters, 
certain things are explained to children which we think 
they pick up naturally, afd as well, without teaching. We 
say this with some regret, having recollection of Mr. John’s 
delightful books on natural history, but we cannot but think 
that he is out of his element in writing elementary works. 

The next book, also on elementary geography, is a far 
more comprehensive work, and is systematically arranged. 
The population of the countries is given, and of the larger 
towns, as also the various railway systems. All who know 
Monmouthshire may recognise the wisdom of placing it 
amongst the Welsh counties, as being “essentially 
Welsh.” Although the book is for general instruction in 
primary schools, “it contains—more than need be taught 
at first to young pupils, and is intended to be available for 
the advanced classes.” It appears well adapted to its 


purpose. 











ee 

Next comes a book of instruction in the rudiments cf 
social science, intended for children of 13 years of age and 
upwards. The instruction is given in a series of short 
lessons which, if carefully read, will help to give an intelli. 
gent idea of our civilised and social life. 

The manual of spelling is an ambitious work, aiming at 
an advanced system of treatment, and we must say that a 
very complete lesson-book on this important part of educa. 
tion has been produced. We say “important” because 
we are told in the preface that, out of the competitors for 
the Civil Service examinations, ‘eighteen out of every 
nineteen who failed, failed in spelling.” On the whole this 
manual seems carefully and ably executed, though not free 
from errors. Perhaps it would be fairer to say that we 
cannot agree in all the author’s conclusions. For instance, 
in a list of words, wherein the vowel a occurs with the 
Italian sound, is the word “ass,” directed to be pronounced 
as in “harp.” Now this we hold to be a very vulgar and 
objectionable pronunciation, and we were very glad to find 
that Dr. Morrell has supplied his own refutation. For, in 
a list of Latin phrases, given towards the end of the work, 
occurs the phrase in such common use, “ fieri facias,” 
which it is directed to be pronounced “ fi-e-ri fa-she-ass.” 
No other letters could apparently be found to show the 
pronunciation of the Latin termination but the very word 
which, at the beginning of the book is directed to be pro- 
nounced as in Italian. 

The elementary French book, which is translated from 
Mrs. Barbauld’s instructions for children, strikes us as 
being both well done and well adapted for its purpose, 
being translated with necessary simplicity, and keeping to 
the modern French phraseology. Mrs. Barbauld, too, is 
considered to possess the art of suiting her lessons to the 
prehension of her pupils in a marked degree. We should 
think that, as it is said the lessons are for children of from 
two to five years, two is a very tender age to teach the 
young idea, but in this parents will judge for themselves. 
There is a compendious vocabulary of the lessons and 
hymns at the end. 


Elsie’s Dowry. By Emma Lesuiz. London: E. Marl 


borough and Co., 1872. 


The sad events of the Franco-German war are almost of 
too recent occurrence to be handled effectively by the 
novelist, but the present unpretending little story, the scene 
of which is laid chiefly in Alsace and in Paris during the 
siege, excites our interest in a domestic episode of the war 
which is likely enough to have occurred in reality. The 
history of the love of a young German girl for a French 
officer, and of the meeting in combat of two friends 
engaged respectively in the opposing armies, is simply and 
pleasantly told by Miss Leslie, and the sketches of domestic 
life, both in Germany and France, are life-like and effective. 
The descriptions of battle-scenes do not profess to be 
original, but are drawn from the well-known “ Daily News 
Correspondence.” We regret, however, that Miss Leslie 
has seen fit to give an exaggerated notion of the ferocity of 
the Turcos, in her description of the scene after the battle 
of Woerth. With this slight exception we can recommend 
this little story. 


Records of 1871. By Erwarp West. London: E. 
West, 1, Bull and Mouth-street; and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Last year completed the decade during which “ The Old 
Sexton” has year by year given a brief record in verse 0 
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the principal events that have engaged public attention. 
It is impossible to read these records without wishing that 
the writer may meet with the large number of readers that 
his kindness of heart and his sound common sense ought 
to gain for him. At times we may not be able to go to 
quite the same length to which his charity carries him, as, 
for instance, when he protests against the public for staring 
at the mass of flesh and foulness now happily withdrawn 
from its gaze. If Mr. West’s poetry is not of the highest 
order, it is always clear and intelligible, and the range it 
takes is wide enough to embrace the arrival of Louis 
Napoleon and that of Lulu, and to go from such a theme 
as the death of the noble fireman Ford down to the wretch 
who used to set houses on fire for a good shilling, and Sir 
Charles Dilke, Bart., M,P., who tried to set the whole 
kingdom on fire for a bad one. 


The Elegies of Tibullus. Translated into English 
Verse. By James Cranstoun, B.A., Author of a 
Translation of “Catullus.” London and Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 1872. 


Very fitful is the favour of translators. While several 
of them have taken up the learned and often dull elegiac 
poet, Propotins, the cultivated and graceful Tibullus has 
till now been left out in the cold. It is true that in 1720 
he was rendered into tolerable English complete by Mr. 
Dart, who seems to have been an average scholar and 
translator, but perhaps it has been the very simplicity of 
his Muse, and the unaspiring character of his love elegies, 
that has kept Tibullus from his proper share of the honours 
oftranslation. At last, in 1872, we may add to our libraries 
aworthy English presentment of this very sweet poet, who 
was esteemed by his contemporaries, and ought to be so by 
ourown age. Mr. Cranstoun, has approved his fitness for 
the task by a version of ‘“ Catullus,” which, if not equal in 
metrical skill and in airiness of spirit to Theodore Martin’s, 
is yet far above Professor Robinson Ellis’ version. We 
almost cherish a hope that he intends to go on with the 
Latin elegiasts, and, if so, we wish him good speed. For 
he is very happy in his version of ‘‘ Tibullus,” whether in 
elegiac quatrains, in couplets, or in fourteen-syllable ballad 
metre. He prefaces his illustrations by a Life of the Poet, 
and an excursus on the authorship of the 3rd and 4th 
books ; and he illustrates every elegy by an array of notes 
which abound in parallels from the Latin elegiac poets, 
enhanced to the English reader by metrical translations 
not infrequently of a high order of merit. The “ Life of 
Tibullus is a sort of five-act drama, each stage of which is 
marked by a different love; but still Mr. Cranstoun con- 
trives to bespeak our sympathies for the poet, who, had he 
lived in a different age, would have been a happier man, 
for he only wanted conjugal ties instead of his looser 
liasions to make him a thoroughly domestic character. As 
itwas, he was the poet of rural life, of contentment, and of 
simple habits. The reference to him in “Ovid” and 
“Horace” predispose us in his favour, and there is nothing 
mhis elegies to mar this prepossession. His faults were 
those which arose from his connection with rapacious and 
mercenary charmers. His own tone is less that of Catul- 
lian levity, and Horatian or Ovidian man-of-the-worldish- 
hess, than of a sweet, half-sad seriousness, which is always 
attractive and congenial to the idea of “elegy.” We quite 
agree with Mr. Cranstoun’s estimate, which vindicates to 
him “with lovers of rural scenes, one of the most enviable 
Positions among the sons of ancient song,” and, in a last 
Paragraph, leaves him in that place—the paradise of lovers 
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they will suffice to show that the sweet elegiast of Pedum, 


between Tibur and Preneste, has met with appreciation at 


last from a quarter well calculated to ensure him wider 


recognition. Here is a pretty snatch from the 2nd part of 


the 6th elegy (vv. 75-86: ‘ Nec sevo sis casta metu,” &c.)— 


* Delia, from love, not fear, preserve thy fame, 
And in my absence nurse a mutual flame— 
For the false girl, in want, when youth has fled 
Draws out with trembling hand the twisted thread ; 
And forms of wash and woof her weary piece, 
Biting the tufts from off the snowy fleece ; 
While bands of youth behold her, overjoyed, 
And swear she’s marvellously well employed. 
Venus on high disdains her every tear, 

And warns the faithless she can be severe. 
Such fate be never thine! May, Delia, we, 
When hoary-hair’d, Love’s fairest pattern be! 


And here follows an extract from the spirited rendering of 
his elegy on “ Messala’s Birthday ” (1, vii. 43, &c.):— 


“Tis Bacchus soothes the toilworn, calms the breast where sorrow 
reigns, 
And to the weary brings repose ’mid clank of galling chains. 
Osiris, thine nor care nor whine, but song and dance resound 
Thine easy love and rose-hued flowers, and brow with ivy wound; 
Full saffron robes thy fair feet round, the Tyrian vest, the strain 
Of dulcet lutes, and relics dark the wicker arks contain. 
Come, join with us—to mirthful sport and dance our hearts incline ; 
Messala’s genius celebrate, and drench the soul with wine. 
And let the pleasant unguents flow adown his shining hair, 
While his dear head and radiant neck soft fragrant garlands wear. 
Blest power! to-day come, and I'll pay the incense—honour’s due, 
And offer votive cakes with Attic honey sweeten’d through.”—(p. 33.) 


We end our citations with the concluding stanzas of 1, x.: 
‘‘ The Blessings of Peace "— 


** Love sits and fills with taunts the angry pair, 
The tricksome elf enjoying all the scene— 
Ah! steel and stone the man who'd strike the fair; 
The Gods are worth at such a deed, I ween. 


** Enough if he should tear her silken vest, 
Or spoil the wreaths that round her tresses creep, 
Or move her heart to tears; oh! four times blest 
Is he whose ire can make a maiden weep. 


‘“* Let savage warriors wield the sword and spear, 
But keep aloof from gentle damsel’s door ; 
Come, bounteous peace! Still hold the wheaten ear, 
And from thy joyous lap rich fruits outpour.” 


1872. 


This book, called a novelette on the title-page, was, we 


are told by the translator, Lord Pollington, the first work 
written by “ Fernan Caballero.’ 
faults, it must be allowed that it has much of the freshness 
of an early production. 
and the tale begins at the date 1810. 
preface, says that she has not aimed at writing in high- 
flown style, or tried to create a sensation, but rather to 
depict country people, and their manners and customs, as 
they really exist, not deviating ‘from nature and the truth 
in even the smallest particular.” 
would be infinitely more difficult than to write in stilted 
phrases, but Fernan Caballero is equal to the task, and her 
story being to a great extent founded on facts, and being 
well told, is a very pleasant one. ave | 
pictures of the Spanish peasant's family life, and are all 
the more glad to welcome a story of which that is the 
subject. 


’ 


If it has some of the 


The scene is laid in Andalusia, 
The author, in her 


To most people this 


We have not many such 


The translator has done his share of the work 
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pretty creditably, considering the somewhat hard work | excuse for severity. Of the latter class was Macaulay, 
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before him—that of translating into English a story written | who was probably as far removed from a bore as a man 
. . + . | . e 
in German, and the nre-written in Spanish, and thence to be | could possibly be. Also of the latter class is Dr. Macleod, 


turned into English. 


all well in his rendering of stray verses, the rhythm of | 
The Andalusian humour in which 


the book abounds greatly helps to enliven an agreeable 


which is very defective. 


narrative. 


Character Sketches. By 
NorMAN Mac eon, D.D. 
London: Strahan & Co. 


The writer of that capital 
story ‘The Raven,” has 
strung together under the 
above title eleven short 
tales, which all lovers of 
pathos, of quiet humour, 
and of the traits that show 
a real knowledge of the 
heart, will thoroughly wel- 
come. Lynx-eyed critics 
may very possibly have 
something to say against 
them — we do not know 
what, but wes hall content 
ourselves with remarking 
that the most pleasant of 
many pleasant features in 
them is in our opinion, the 
genial broad-heartedness 
“which is so conspicuous 
here. We shall perhaps 
fall under Dr. Macleod’s 
censure, if we say that the 
popular idea of Presbyte- 
rianism would not have led 
most people to find such an 
admirable definition of a 
sectarian as one of its 
ministers here gives us. 

‘“‘He was, as we might 
imagine, intensely secta- 
rian, which means, not that 
he loved his own Church, 
for that is not only natural 
but right, but that he had 
a grudge against every 
other Church, as he had 
against everything on earth 
which was not stamped 
with his own trade mark, 
that trade mark being MY.” 
Noris the writer’s charity 
thus broad only theologi- 


cally. His ‘‘Good Words ” are not only to be found within a | 
reddish-brown cover, which 
pretty well by this time, but they are lavished on whatever | 
is good, and their force is all the greater from the vigorous 
lashing which Dr. Macleod can give the mean, and the 
Bores are not generally an over-flattered portion of 
the community, and it requires no very acute observation | 
to remark that those who are hardest on them might very 


certain 


base. 





| 
Y)/f1, 

















BILLY BUTTONS. 


(Form Norman Macleod's “ Character Sketches.”) 


everybody knows 





He has not, however, succeeded at | who writes thus, ‘“‘ I never knew a bore who had not more 
than ordinary confidence in his fellow men, for he not only 
| craves their sympathy for himself and his schemes (and 
what bore is there without a scheme of some kind ?)—but 
relies on their sympathy with a confidence which often 


creates sympathy. There 
is also, I think, generally 
a large amount of kindness 
and amiabilityina genuine 
bore. If society will only 
submit to be bored, he will 
repay society by a large 
amount of fair value in 
return. Besides, a bore 
has often a great deal of 
generosity in him, and can 
laugh with others who may 
even laugh at his hobby.” 

Our space, however, will 
not allow of more ex- 
tracts, or we should have 
no difficulty in finding 
them. We are inclined 
to think that the first and 
last are the two best 
stories. The latter is a 
touching tale of a child's 
death ; the former that of 
the sudden arrival in a 
lady’s cabin of a little pas- 
senger whose fare had not 
been paid. The influence 
on the honest heart of 
every Jack Tar on the 
vessel, from captain to 
cabin-boy, first of the 
gentle lady (who died in 
giving birth to the little 
hero, and who was the 
only woman on_ board), 
and next the influence of 
little ‘Billy Buttons” 
himself, the care taken in 
his rearing, the consulta- 
tion on deck at which one 
old sailor was strongly of 
opinion that a drop of 
baccy-juice would be good 
for him, and of another 
that a dance to the sound 
of the fiddle would have 
a beneficial effect on him, 


neither of which excellent suggestions was adopted—all 
these are delightfully told. : 
Ghost Story,” in which the writer quotes the ever cropping 
-up passage as to certain things being beyond the dreams 
of our philosophy for the apparent purpose of contradicting 
it, we venture to think that neither Dr. Macleod nor any 
one else has yet accounted for the well-ascertained fact 
of persons being shown the exact time and manner of the 


With respect to “A True 


frequently be more correct in their estimate of themselves, | death of an absent relative or friend at the precise moment 
if they were to have a fellow feeling for them, and on the | of death. 
other hand, that those lenient to them might have some | 


Our illustrations are taken, one from the story of * Billy 
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Buttons,” and the other from ‘‘The Old Guard,” who, it 


need hardly be said, was convinced that railroads would be 
«the ruin of the country.” 


The Songs of the Russian People, as Illustrative 
of Sclavonic Mythology and Russian Social 
Life. By W. R. S. Ratston, M.A., of the British 
Museum, Author of “ Krilof and His Fables.” Lon- 
don: Ellis and Green. 1872. 


Mr. Ralston, who has essayed in the book before us to 
systematise and set before English readers the hitherto 
untold wealth of Russian song-literature, is already 
favourably known for his lively and graphic account of the 
“Fables of Krilof,” published some three or four years 
back by Messrs. Strahan and Co. Not half-a-dozen men 


in England, or it may be France either, could have under- | 
| with the other branches of Sclavonic literature. 


taken the task; indeed, it is pretty certain that had it 
fallen into other hands, Russian songs and Russian fables 
would have 
been presented 
to us, not as 
they came forth 
straight from 
the country of 
their birth, and 
the lips of their 
singers and 
story - tellers, 
but trough a 
subtle process 
of dilution and 
transmission at 
second hand, 
the researches 
of the indus- 
trious Germans 
or the curious 
Frenchman 
having been 
laid under con- 
tribution by one 
who could not 


read the lan- 
guage of the 
originals. But 


Mr. Ralston 
goes to the 
fountain head, 
and draws 
water from a virgin fount. 
the country to discuss what a field of story, legend, 
fable, proverb, and poetry lies open to the diligent 
seeker of hitherto scarcely appreciated fruits, and he 
has qualified himself for the task by devoting him- 
self not only to the critical study of the eminent 
Russian scholars —Orest Miller, Afanasief, Ruibnikof, 
Schiefner, and others, but also to personal inquiry, re- 
search, and observation touching the Russian manners and 
customs, ceremonies, and ritual—so important to be under- 
stood by one who is elucidating their minstrelsy and folk- 
lore—during visits to Ryssia in 1868 and 1870. He has, 
indeed, peculiar claims to be heard and read upon this and 
ndred topics, for he has not only broken new ground, as 
others might have done, but he has carried to the task rare 
industry, undeniable perseverance and acumen, and, above 
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familiar with the kindred themes of other lands in the 
ancient and modern world, and so is enabled to illustrate 
each point and stage of his work by curious parallelism. 
In the main the present instalment of his work—a hand- 
some, well-printed volume, by the publishers who intro- 
duced to the world, Mr. William Morris’ “ Earthly Para- 
dise”"—is limited to a survey of the traditionary lyric 








| poetry of the Russian peasantry ; whilst in another volume 





THE PASSING OF THE RAILWAY BILL. 


(From Norman Macleod’s “ Character Sketches.”) 


He has been one of the first in | 


—a pleasure to come—we are promised an account of the 
Russian popular tales, and their metrical romances or 
builinas. Touching these last, however, the curious will 
gain no little information in the present volume, the intro- 
ductory chapter of which is, in effect, a remarkably lucid 
and well-distingushed review of the diverse kinds of song, 
which are in vogue among the Russian peasants, and will 
serve the lover of folk-lore with food for comparison of this 
It will be 
easily conceived that the chapter devoted to Russian 
Mythology is in- 
tensely interest- 
ing, whilst in 
the rest of the 
book, which 
deals with 
mythic and 
ritual songs, 
marriage songs, 
funeral songs, 
and songs of 
sorcery and 
witchcraft there 
is abundance of 
matter for the 
digestion of 
those who are 
given to the 
comparison of 
one nation with 
another on the 
ground of its 





songs and 
ballads. 
The well- 


spring of poetry 
which gushes up 
in the Russian 
peasant’s 
thought and 
speech would 
seem to owe its undiminished freshness to two popular insti- 
tutions, the “* Khorovod,” or choral dance, and the “ Posi- 
dyelka,” or social gathering, the former word being at any 


| rate an equivalent of the Sclavonic ‘‘ Kolo” acircle,and the 


latter a substantive derived from “ posidyet ” to sit awhile. 
The first of these institutions represents the rustic song to 
dance music, and the little rural operetta occasionally, which 
bursts forth when the long Northern winter is worn out, 
and the peasant’s heart rejoices in spring, and summer, and 
autumn. These songs are of uncertain origin, some of 
great antiquity, but the mass of a much later date. Their 
theme is wooing or wedding, or stages of experience in 
wedded life—‘‘ A Wife’s Love,” in three acts, in the last of 
which she is her lord’s obedient slave, being a fair sample 
of the rest. (See p. 11.) Sometimes these songs put on 
a fable form, as in “‘ The Titmouse” (p. 12), sometimes a 


all, the preliminary storing of a classic mind, which is | romantic form, as in the tale of the love-lorn maiden (p. 17), 
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or the youth in a like strait, whose sad plaint may serve as 
a type of the natural pathos of such ditties :— 


*“‘O winds, warm winds, 
Warm autumn winds, 
Breathe not, ye are not wanted here, 
But hither fly ye stormy winds 
From the Northern side; 
Asunder rend moist mother earth, 
And furrowing the open field, 
The open sweeping plain, 
Reveal to me the coffin planks, 
And let me for the last of times 
To my beloved one say farewell.”—(P. 19.) 


Now and then, at a Khorovod, the song is of a more melo- 
dramatic cast—e.g., where a sister is represented as trying 
to poison her brother, but frustrated in her purpose by a 
drop from the deadly cup falling upon, and burning, his 
horse’s mane. ‘This song Mr. Ralston suspects of a 
foreign origin, and refers to the somewhat kindred story of 
Arthur’s escape from death at the hands -of Gwendolen, 
‘“‘an incident which Sir Walter Scott borrowed in his 
‘“‘ Bridal of Triermain ” from the German tale of ‘ Count 
Otto of Oldenburg. Oftener, however, to judge by the 
samples given, the themes of these songs concern the 
family relatives, as in the ‘‘Amoebcean” ditty betwixt 
father-in-law, wife, mother-in-law, chorus and lover which 
is given at page 28, but which is too lengthy to quote. 
The other song-provoking institution—the Posidyelka—is 
more curious. It is a social festival that lasts all the 
spring or summer night not unfrequently, and has a 
synonym, Dosvitki, because the company kept it up ¢ill 
dawn, do svita. ‘To these meetings the Russian rustics 
take their sweethearts, and, to their credit be it said, 
scarcely ever abuse the maidens’ trust in them, which 
might be otherwise, inasmuch as in some parts of Russia 
the kind of gathering is kept up through the winter months 
in some herd cottage, for which the young men of the 
village pay, while the girls, as a rule, are admitted free. 
The account of these “‘ reunions ” which Mr. Ralston gives 
from Ruibnikof, the great authority on the subject, is 
exceedingly graphic and interesting, and his rapid survey 
of those fragmentary epics—the Builinas, with the 
Cossack songs and horrible tales, that come more or less 
within their range—will whet the appetite for the fuller 
account which he defers to another volume. One of the 
personages from whom Ruibnikof got much information 
was a professional wailer, a high authority in a Russian 
community. ‘It is she,” writes Mr. Ralston, ‘“‘ who sees 
that old customs are religiously preserved at marriages, 
funerals, and on other solemn occasions. She it is who 
teaches the bride to mourn in becoming verse for the loss 
of her maiden freedom, and prompts the widow and 
the orphan to wail as befits them over the coffin or the 
grave of the departed. The particular wailer in question 
enjoyed so widely spread a reputation that she was often 
summoned to remote spots, even to a district inhabited by 
old-ritualists, who kept up ancient customs with great 
strictness, and were, as a general rule, able to do their own 
‘howling ’ for themselves. From her he obtained a number 
of good wedding songs and funeral complaints.” (P. 65.) 

To our thinking, however, the cream of the present 
volume is its chapter on Russian Mythology, a prime 
element in the ballad and song-literature of that Northern 
clime. Here we get a view of the peculiar religion of the 
Eastern Sclavonians, based on a reverence for the forces of 
Nature and the spirits of the Dead. A sort of quasi 





Druidic worship, except that beside, having no temples 











except an oak canopy, they have no set priests. The solar 
deities were once more important figures in the Russian 
myths than Perkunas, the thunder-god, but ultimately he 
became the supreme god of the Sclavonians, Stribog, the 
“god of winds,” and two hard-named mythical present. 
ments of Light and Darkness being secondary to him, 
But a subordinate order, the demigods and fairies, have a 
groater interest and attraction for the general reader, and 
remind us more directly of ancient and medizval myth. 
land. We meet here the counterpart of the Lares and 
Penates, a curious freaksome spirit attached to the ho use. 
hold, the Domovoy by name, whose cofner is behind the 
stove (p. 120), who hides all day, and comes out at night to 
devour the meal that is set apart for him, who has to be 
conciliated before the building of a new house, and who 
acts the part of the Banshee in giving warning of the 
approaching death of any member of a family. The 
Domovoy has an ugly trick of riding the saddle-horses all 
night, so that at daybreak they are found spent and foam. 
ing, and this is one of the ways in which he gives a hint 
to the family that woe is impending (p. 129). It ought to 
be said in the Domovoy’s favour that there are ** Domo. 
voys and Domovoys,” the house Domovoy, and the 
stranger Domovoy, who does most of the mischief; and, 
so far as we can discover, the former is a harmless, kindly 
natured elf, if you take him in the right way, and humour 
him by letting him have his own colour, which is ascer- 
tained by examining the colour of maggots in a mouldy 
cake. It is another feature in his natural history, which is 
very fully examined, that he is not, as evil spirits, wont to 
vanish at cockcrow, and that his mischievous fits, when he 
plays pranks, like Robin Goodfellow, always come on the 
30th of March. Connected with this favourite haunt, the 
stove, is the name also of the Marui or Marukhi old dwarf 
females of the witch order, who spin by night, and are apt 
to spoil notable women’s work, unless propitiated. Akin 
to these are the Kikimori or embodied ‘* Nightmares,” said 
to be the souls of girls that have died unchristened or 
under a parfent’s curse. 

Another race of spirits is that of the Rusalkas, female 
water-spirits of the Undine type, with full snowy bosoms, 
long slender limbs, and thick, flowing, wavy, grass-green 
hair, which, when they wring or comb it, causes a flood in 
all the immediate neighbourhood. It is woe to him whom 
these syrens tempt beneath the waters. Hylas was pro- 
bably kissed to death, but these spirits tickle intruders to 
death to the accompaniment of a ringing and peculiar 
laughter. After St. Peter's Day (June 29) they dance in 
the fields beneath the moon, and leave fairy ring for the 
identification of their chosen locale, and their influence is 
great as to the prospects of a good or a bad harvest. 
There are little Rusalkas, which, if under seven years old, 
can be laid and set at rest by the recital of the baptismal 
words, but a Rusalka that gets beyond that term is a 
Rusalka for ever. Their male counterparts are the Vodyanive, 
naked old men with paunches and bloated faces, fond of 
drink, card-playing, mischief, and mildams. These are 
probably the Mermen of whom Matthew Arnold and others 
sing. These, too, in some parts of Russia, are, like the 
seals in Iceland, called Pharaohs, for the somewhat vague 
reason that they are supposed to be the remnant 0 
Pharaoh's host, which was drowned in the Red Sea. Akin 
to the Vodyanies, only having their dwelling in the wood 
rather than the water, are the so-called Lyeshies, who are 
clad in ungirdled sheepskins, and commonly attended by 
bears as their servitors. These, two, are much addicted to 
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gambling. A quotation from p. 156 will show how this 
trait in their character is allowed to account for peculiar 
henomena in the animal world. ‘‘ When the squirrels, 
field-mice, and some other animals go forth in troops upon 
their periodical migrations, the peasants explain the fact 
by saying that the Lyeshies are driving their flocks from 
one forest to another. In 1843 a great number of migrating 
squirrels appeared in certain districts of Russia, and the 
neighbouring peasants said it was because a Lyeshy in the 
Vyatka government had gambled away all his squirrels to 
a brother demon in that of Vologda, and the lost property 
was on its way to its new master. Similar gambling 
transactions are frequent among the water-spirits. Fisher- 
men know at once why it is that certain fish suddenly 
desert particular spots. They have been staked and lost 
by the local Vodyany. But neither the Lyeshy nor the 
Vodyany will use a pack of cards in which any clubs occur. 
Anything like the sign of the cross (or Perun’s hammer- 
mace) is distasteful to demons” (p. 156). 

In a charming section (still in the mythological chapter) 
we come upon various counterparts of central figures in 
*Dasent’s Norse Legends "—+.g., of the Giant that had no 
heart in his body, the female fiend or harpy of evil note 
and cannibal propensities, the snake and serpent whose 
name and character is interchangeable with those of the 
spirit of evil. There are, however, tokens given in p. 175, 
&c., that there was a time when serpent-worship in the 
Sclavonian countries did not imply mere deprecation of 
evil, but a better reverence. 

We wish we had space to dwell upon a legend or prose 
story quoted by Mr. Ralston in p. 179, which is akin to, if 
not the original of the beautiful incident of the Swan- 
maiden in Mr. Morris’ poetic tale, ‘‘ The Land East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon,” and of another in Dasent’s 
“Annals of an Eventful Life.” Water-king’s daughters, 
in the “*Norse Myths,” commonly take the shapes of 
swans, ducks, geese, and pigeons. But, as we must per- 
force refer our readers to this and to many other pleasant 
pages in the book we have been reviewing, we prefer to 
devote our last words to a strong counsel to them to make 
this a book to be read through, and read thoroughly. It is 
so pleasantly written, so well illustrated with scraps of 
Russian minstrelsy, to be read rather than quoted, that it 
would be a thousand pities if it should find only skimmers 
and leaf-cutters. ‘The poetical translations are metrical, 
though not rhymed, and are quite sufficient in number and 
good enough in quality to illustrate Mr. Ralston’s prose. 
Here is one of them, on the relative positions of husband 
and wife, out of the chapter upon “ Marriage Songs "— 


“* Little did I, the young one, slumber at night ; 
Little did I slumber, but much did I see in sleep, 
Just as if in the middle of our court-yard 
There grew a cyprus tree, 

And another sugar-sweet tree ; 

And on the tree were golden boughs, 

Golden boughs and boughs of silver.’ 

Then spake the head of the household, the master— 

‘I, my soul, will explain to thee thy dream: 

The cyprus tree—that is I, who am thine; 

The sugar-sweet tree—that is thou, who art mine; 

And the boughs on the tree are the children, that are ours— 
Our children, children dear,’”"—(P- 306.) 


The Legend of Phyllis with a Year of Song. By 
Wituiam Sawyer. London: Longmans. 1871. 
The writer of “Ten Miles from Town” has in this 
Volume not fallen short of the excellence to which he 
attained in his previous work, but, on the contrary, has 





shown us fresh grounds for hope and belief in his poetical 
gift. It is, perhaps, one of the best proofs of the merit of 
these poems, that their only serious fault is the sign they 
show here and there of haste and want of care in compo- 
sition. We would instance such a faulty construction as 
the following :— 
‘In the chamber lay the dead, 
Bitter words the pastor spoke ; 
‘ He, the wretch, who lured her forth, 
God forget, and man forsake !’” 
And again :— 
‘* Life grew bright, as the wood will brighten 
In rosily deepening eves; 
Grew cold, as when dewily whiten 

The smooth of its moon-litten leaves.’ 
These, however, are rare exceptions, and in all fairness we 
must allow that in general Mr. Sawyer’s diction is correct 
and classical. Many striking thoughts and many passages 
showing great descriptive power are placed before us here, 
but what strikes us most is not so much the uniform 
vigour of the writing, but the versatility with which the 
author treats the different themes of which he sings. 
Especially wouid we name the opening poem, from which 
the book takes its title, ‘* Harald’s Wooing,” ‘* The ’Pren- 
tices’ Holiday,” and ‘“‘ The Winding of the Skein,” from 
the former of which four pieces we take the following :— 


’ 


***O Phyllis! O my lost, my lost! The blooms 
Of passion lightly rooted swiftly die, 
Lacking the nurture of the steadfast heart ; 
But thou, sole centred in thy true love’s troth, 
Couldst, loving, doubt, and yet not doubting live, 
But gav’st thy doubt up to resolving death. 
Brave heart! true heart! I have no scorn for thee. 
My grief shall cast no shadow on thy grave 
Made sacred of the Gods. I do but mourn 
Thy virgin life snapt in its lily-prime, 
Thy beauty’s light stamped out, and earth henceforth 
Dark to my stumbling feet. I can but weep 
And weary Love that glorified our lives 
With Iris’ splendours—blossoms of sown tears— 
Till Her dread function he shall seize, and give 
My spirit wing to flutter back to thee.’” 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1872. 
Horace Cox. 

The compiler of this, the sixth annual issue of a very 
useful guide, is to be congratulated on the fact which he 
mentions in the preface of comparatively few clergymen 
now neglecting to fill up the forms sent them. It is obvious 
that at times non-residence, owing to ill-health, and here 
and there enforced absence for other reasons, must prevent 
any such list as this from being perfect. It is a great task 
to have accomplished to have done as much as has here been 
done. Full particulars of English and colonial dioceses 
and cathedrals are prefixed to the volume. The lists of 
Colonial and Scotch and Irish clergy are withdrawn on 
account of the great difficulty of verifying the lists. There 
is one matter for which the editor deserves the warmest 
thanks, not only of the clergy, but of all interested in 
education. He has refused to insert any degree not pro- 
perly accounted for. The public at large are, we believe, 
hardly aware how common an occurrence it is for a clerical 
impostor to take a large house on speculation, dub himself 
M.A. or D.D., as the fancy takes him, and advertise for 
pupils. Some time ago our suspicions were aroused as to 
the status of a soi disant M.A. of Cambridge, and circum- 
stances rendering it necessary for us to know how matters 
stood, we found, on enquiry of the head of the college to 
which the “M.A.” professed to belong, that he had never 
been within its gates. 
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hard to find any serial more admirably adapted to popular. 
ise the study of natural history than a work which, like the 

We gather from the preface what we might have expected | present volume, instead of confining itself to dry scientific 
to find recorded on the cover of this book—that it is the | technicalities, gives in its columns notes and queries for 


seventh annual volume of “ Science Gossip-” It would be | naturalists, and not only keeps its readers au courant with 
he recent discoveries of zoolo. 


gists, entomologists, bota- 
nists, and others, but makes 
their studies doubly interest- 
ing by the lively tone of many 
of its papers, by the inter. 
change of ideas for which its 
correspondence gives ample 
scope, and by the illustrations 
scattered through its pages, 
We see that the editor closed 
his labours in connection 
with this magazine at the end 
of 1871, and we cannot won. 
der, considering the pleasant 
tone observable in its articles 
3. Section of the Margin of a lobule, from Algerian Spacimens. | and in its letters, that he 
looks back with pleasure on 
(From Hardwicke’s “ Science Gossip.”) | — perce rs = 
| wish in his editorial post. 
| May we suggest that, in con- 
Nes. | sideration of the sciences to 
i} which the magazine confines 
FP its attention, it might be 
better to entitle it “ Natural 
Science Gossip ?” 


The Civil Service Chro- 
nology. The continua- 
tion from 1856 to the 
present time. By W. 
DovuGLas Hamitron, 
F.S.A., of H. M. Public 
Record Office. London: 
Lockwood and Co. 


This useful little hand-book 
begins with the date of the 
Creation, and carries us on to 
the end of the late invasion 
of France. It aims at being 
a medium between a mere 
list of dry details and sucha 
full record of events as would 
make a very bulky volume. 
There are many very useful 
features in this work, such as 
the marking, by difference of 
position, historical events, 
and those connected with lite- 
rature and art, and the print- 
ing in italics all names of 
books. For so small and por- 
table a volume it contains an 
astonishing amount of infor- 
THE MASKED CRAB (CORYSTES CAPIVELAUNUS). mation, but it is open to @ 
question whether the book 
1. The Male. 2. The Female. might not with advantage 

; have been made still less by 
(From Hardwicke’s “ Science Gossip.”) the omission of such dates as 


that of the opening of the 


Science Gossip. London: Hardwicke. 1871. 
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fountains at the Crystal Palace. Whilst, however, 
we acknowledge its usefulness as a résumé for students, 
we cannot think, with Mr. Hamilton, that the work 
will come up in any way to the requirements of the 
statesman, or the man of business, till an alphabetical list 
of persons and events named in the took is added. 
Greatly though this must increase the bulk, the work is 
imperfect without it. 


Gaudeamus! Humorous Poems, translated from the 
German of Joseph Victor Scheffel and Others. By 
CuHarLes G. LELAND. London: Tribner and Co. 


The dullest and dreariest productions that ever deceived 
bya false title, or wearied by their intense stupidity, are 
our modern (so-called) comic songs. Who has not felt 
inclined to weep, and the more so because conventionality 
might expect him to laugh, at the total absence of humour 
insome wretched burlesque which he has been compelled 
te sit out, not without a strong suspicion that the piece 
must have been written by some wily Puritan, in the hopes 
cf disgusting the public with theatres? Such a man will 
turn with all the greater pleasure to these pages, and be 
delighted to learn, if he knows not already that the art of 
writing humorous verse is not quite vanished, and that in 
Mr. Leland he will find a writer who enters into the spirit 
of such literature, and who has here given some easy 
rollicking translations from excellent German originals. 
Without professing an acquaintance, which we do not 
possess, with the originals themselves, we still can form a 
fair estimate of the merit of these verses when considered 
as translations, for Mr. Leland has prefixed to each poem 
averse, and sometimes more than one, in the German. 
Here is a specimen taken at random, entitled 


THE MEGATHERIUM.,. 


Was hangt denn dort bewegungslos, 
Zum Knaul zusammgeballt ? 

So riesenfaul und riesengross, 
Im Urur-ur-ur Wald? 

Dreifach so wuchtig als ein Stier 
Dreifach so schwer und dumm— 

Ein Kletterthier, ein Krallenthier, 
Das Megatherium ! 


What hangs there like a frozen pig, 
Or knot all twisted rude ? 
So giant lazy, giant big, 
In the prim-rim-zval wood ? 
Thrice bigger than a bull—at least 
Thrice heavier and dumb 
A climbing and a crawling beast, 
The Megatherium ! 
_ Scheffel is a native of Karlsruhe, and took high honours 
inthe Lyceum of that little capital. Thence he went to 
the University of Heidelberg to study law. From that 
lively city he proceeded to Sackingen, one of the dullest 
towns in that part of Germany, and here he published his 
first poem, ‘‘ The Trumpeter of Sackingen.” After this, to 
him, uncongenial mode of life he spent some time in 
travelling, and then became keeper of the archives of 
Prince Firstenberg at Donauesechingen, Here were 
afforded him, says Mr. Leland in the introductory memoir 
of this volume, ample means for the study of old German 
history, language, and literature. He goes on to say that 
Scheffel’s novel, “‘ Ekkehard,” may be compared with the 
best of Sir Walter Scott's. 
The translator has shown, not only his power of inter- 
Pretation of spirit as well as of letter (and this not only from 
¢ German language, but from the Greek, and from gipsy 


_ Songs), but has given us a fair specimen of his own poet- 





ical gifts. Of his own capabilities in this respect, however, 
every one must be well aware, as ‘“‘Hans Breitmann” is 
now a household word. Greatly though we have enjoyed 
the humour of this cheery little book, we heartily wish that 
one poem, called ‘The Holy Coat at Tréves,” had been 
omitted. Whatever most Englishmen may think as 
to the genuineness of that relic, they would, we are sure, 
agree in deprecating its being made the subject of a comic 
song. 


Good Words for Mothers. London: The Book 
Society, Paternoster Row. 


Impressed by the truth of a remark made by a Sunday 
School teacher, that she always felt that what the children 
might gain at school by the false kindness which deters 
parents from insisting on obedience in their homes, and 
also by a saying of Lord Shaftesbury’s, that he had long 
felt “‘ that until the fathers and mothers are better men and 
women, our schools can accomplish comparatively little ;” 
the Committee of the Book Society have in this little book 
strung together a great many pieces of good advice and 
counsel to mothers. Several illustrations, and some verses, 
help to enliven the book. 


Perplexity. By Sypney Mostyn. London: Henry S. 
King and Co. 

Mr. Sydney Mostyn comes before us as a new writers 
If this be indeed a first work, it speaks well of his capabil:- 
ties. He has evidently read the fiction of his own time, 
and also studied earlier writers. In these days of tricks we 
dare not predict for him great success. He may not catch 
the public ear. He has literary capacity, and we hope it 
will bring him to the front. 

« Perplexity ” is a suggestive title, and it is true to the 
story, which could not have been more happily named. 
Love and revenge and the old materials of the novel are 
used up, but the result is not weariness. It is not easy to 
be original in plot. It is questionable whether any play 
can be called original, and the same may now be said of 
novels. It is the treatment, the character sketching and 
description, that show the powers of an author. Mr. 
Mostyn’s treatment is light and yigorous. He is bold and 
open in all he says, and conveys his meaning in as few 
words as possible. We do not find any padding, or any- 
thing that reads like ‘‘ cram.” He is brief in his scenes, 
and always seems in a hurry for the next chapter, as 
though he meant to astonish the readers there. There is 
a deficiency of natural description, and this is one of the 
failings of the book. There is subtlety and cleverness in 
the drawing of the characters. They are not brought on, neck 
and shoulders, and made to stand still, while the author 
describes them in half-a-dozen pages, beginning at the hair 
and ending at the feet, with a weary minuteness of detail 
as to wearing apparel. This is a feature that has been 
overdone by even our most eminent writers. Our “new 
writer” has not copied this fault ; he has not written along 
chapter about a man, ending with an intimation to the 
readers that “this is as he appeared,” and hinting that this 
man will play a prominent part in the story they are about 
to read. Mr. Mostyn blends his description little by little 
with the dialogue, so that we do not know all about any 
man before he opens his mouth, but get to know him by 
degrees as in this every-day world in which we live. The 
author throughout seems to be master of his task. The 
style is decidedly good, and good throughout, although it 
is a simple domestic tale of a man and his wife. The 
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reader is in continual perplexity, having no notion of how 
things will turn out, or any kind of clue as to what the 
next chapter will bring. The perplexity increases up to 
the third volume, and a lady might term it “ delightfully 
witching.” The facility of construction and the easy tenor 
of the writing are seductive features. A novel should be 
amusing and instructive, so that one may feel on laying 
down the work that he has been well entertained and that 
the time has not been thrown away. Mr. Mostyn has 
these qualifications. There is no appearance of pretence, 
and we do not find vulgarity or affectation. A schoolgirl 
might drink of this well. There is proof of keen observa- 
tion of things as they are now. The struggle of modern 
life is touched upon now and then, and much is told ina 
few lines. For instance: ‘‘ Do you know that this country 
is overrun with needy wretches who would cut each other’s 
throats for a crust of bread; who choke up every petty 
avenue ; who, to gain a salary that would not keep a pig 
in acorns, will elbow, crush, trample on each other like 
people trying to get out of a theatre on fire.” 

Mr. Mostyn has faults, but they are not great ones, and 
will provoke smiles rather than anger. He tells us very 
old truths now and then, and we fancy we have heard a lot 
of the humour before. He is stagy, too, upon occasions. 
The heroine meets a young man, and the mode of recog- 
nition is familiar to us. We have laughed at it before. 
.“*I started when I saw him. That handsome nose, that 
clear-cut, pleasant mouth, those serene eyes,” &c. Here 
is a very old hackneyed simile: ‘ This letter filled me with 
joy—such joy as fills the heart of the shipwrecked wretch 
when from the frail raft he suddenly descries land or a 
sail.” We will end our notice with a quotation showing 
the author at his best. It is a perfect little study :—‘* Have 
you ever watched a boy walking along a road? I have, 
and I have remarked that he will do everything but walk 
straightforward. He will jump over ditches, kneel in 
sloughy banks, and peer with curious eyes for nests in the 
hedges; he will throw stones at imperceptible birds, at 
impossible heights; he will run to and fro athwartwise, 
and, rather than walk straight, will walk backwards.” 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy. By RicHarp 
A. Procter, B.A., F.R.A.S. London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 


It is always better, if possible, that elementary works in 
science should be written by those whe have a compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject treated of, so that in this 
case Mr. Procter’s well known name and excellence as an 
astronomer will lead his pupils to welcome this introduc- 
tion from his hands; nor, we think, will they be disap- 
pointed. The primary facts of the science are simply 
explained, and the figures illustrating movements of the 
heavenly bodies are well adapted to the study of the 
beginner. Mr. Proeter never seems to indulge in idle 
speculations, but his thoughts on the worlds beyond the 
earth are not given without good reasons to justify them. 
Thus, in the description of the planet Mars, it is shown 
that there “‘ we are studying a globe resembling our earth 
in many points. If there are clouds, there must be air, 
and there must be winds carrying the clouds from place to 
place. Then, too, there must be rain, and the white polar 
spots show us that there at least there must be snow. 
Clouds and fogs, wind and rain, and snow seem to tell us 
that Mars is not without living creatures of some sort.” 
Venus also seems to resemble our earth in many ways, 
except in having no moon, and this exception is note- 


worthy, because, but for our moon, our knowledge of astro. 
nomy would be very scanty, as compared with what it now 
is. If, therefore, Venus is inhabited by a race resembling 
ourselves, it seems probable that their knowledge of astro. 
nomy is very far behind ours; in other words, that we 
know much more about them than they do about us. 

Some astronomers have fancied, indeed, that they can 
detect a moon near Venus, but Mr. Procter thinks that this 
must have beer from some defect in their telescopes. The 
student is taken first to the sun, the centre of our system, 
and thence in easy and pleasant stages to the sun’s planets 
in order, and the last chapter in the book is devoted to the 
fixed stars. 

‘‘ Truly, when we have filled our minds with wonder by 
contemplating the sun, and his family, and then turn to the 
infinite depths amidst whose uncounted millions our sun is 
but one, and amidst which, also, so many objects unlike 
the sun are revealed, we find a new significance in the 
words of the inspired Psalmist of old, ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork.” 


Fra Angelico, and other Short Poems. By I.G.§. 
London; Longmans, Green, and Co, 1872. 


A very strong vein of religious thought runs through 
most of these poems, which show considerable power over 
rhythm, and much felicity of diction. There is nothing, 
however, very striking in any of them, the best, perhaps, 
being one in memory of Keble. With respect to one 
sonnet, called ‘‘ The Dying Gladiator,” we must confess 
that, if part of it be meant by the writer for a paraphrase of 
Byron's noble lines on the same statue, in our opinion the 
object of writing such a paraphrase is inexplicable ; but if, 
on the other hand, it is not meant for a paraphrase, it is 
one of the most audacious plagiarisms of ideas ever written, 
and can be compared to nothing but the remarkable coin- 
cidence in The Critic of Mr. Puff’s words being precisely 
the same as those of Shakespeare. Touching a poem 
called ** Sedan,” it might have been expected that a lover 
of Keble would have felt some pity and some admiration 
for one who, according to the testimony of his foes, exposed 
himself to the fire of the enemy, and at length showed the 
moral courage of bearing the obloquy, and the misappre- 
hension, which none knew better than he would come upon 
him by giving up his sword, rather than prolong a struggle 
which must have had the one result of shedding blood use- 
lessly. I. G. S., however, merely joins the chorus of those 
who hoot at Napoleon III. Moreover, whilst we allow the 
very great comprehensiveness of the quidlibet audendi 
potestas which poets share with painters, we cannot think 
that even this is comprehensive enough to allqw the parrot- 
like echo of a baseless slander. Now, if Napoleon ever 
uttered such a sentence as 

“’T was for my child I risked and ruined all!” 


or any words equivalent to these, I. G. S. cannot justly be 
accused of slander. If, on the other hand, the Emperor 
never said any such words, I. G. S. cannot free himself 
from the charge of uttering a calumny, which is none the 
less disgraceful because it is too weak and powerless to 
injure the man who is its subject. 


The Rose Garden. By the Author of “ Unawares.” 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 


It is very long since we have met with a story more thoroughly 
deserving of praise, from what ever point of view it may 





regarded than the work before us. The writer’s skill in delineation 
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of character is very far beyond that of most novelist of the day, 
and this skill is shown not in elaborate and pre-Raphalite attempts 
at description but in the few but telling touches that show the 
true artist. It is, indeed, a rare gift to have the power of writing 
a'domestic story which, while it could not possibly have any 
influence except for good on the most pureminded and un- 
sophisticated English girl into whose hands it might fall, shows 

t knowledge of the world, and is healthily exciting. The 
rose garden, for the entree to which our best thanks are due to 
the author of “‘ Unawares ”’ is situated at Bayonne, and admirably 
does she depict the streets and the suburbs of that quaint old 
provincialtown. No reader would thank us for giving an outline 
of the plot, and so preventing their enjoyment of a very 
interesting story, through the course of which there is not to be 
found one of those absurd improbabilities which tend to destroy 
all pleasure, when we read sensational tales. It will be enough 
to say that the chief interest is centred in the fortunes of two 
young ladies, one of whom is the daughter, and the other the 
niece of the old Jady, who owns the rose garden. It is true that 
we might have wished a happier lot for the most attractive and 
the most sweet of all the personages to whom we are introduced. 
Very rightly, however, the writer prefers telling us what would 
have taken place to what ought to have taken, according to our 
way of thinking, We could not reasonably expect to be taken to 
arose garden without falling in with a thorn or two, and the 
most that we can say, and at the same time, the least that we 
onght to say, of this delightful story is, that it is in every way 
worthy of its well-chosen title. 


en 


GERMANY. 


It may serve as a proof that I never exaggerated the 
importance and widespread influence of Schopenhaner'’s 
philosophy at the present day, that I again have to record 
the appearance of a little volume entitled ‘‘ Arthur Schopen- 
hauer,” being three Lectures delivered at Jena by Dr. 
Hermann Frommann. (Jena, F. Frommann, 1872.) The 
author thinks that even now Schopenhauer is not sufficiently 
appreciated and known among the public at large, and this, 
together with a lively feeling of gratitude for the intellectual 
stimulus derived from his writings, induced him to publish 
these lectures, which were so favourably received at the time 
of their delivery, They are written in a highly elegant, yet 
quite popular style, and contain an able and correct summary 
ofthe philosopher's life and system. If this little volume 
cannot compete for fulness of detail with Gwinner’s most 
elaborate biography of the great philosopher, it nevertheless 
bids fair to outstrip it in popularity, and, so far, is likely to 
diffuse a still wider knowledge of that remarkable man 
whom Frommann ranks next to Goethe as a writer, that is 
tosay, he pronounces him to have been as great a prose 
writer as Goethe was a poet. Professor J. Bona Mayer, of 
Bonn, a week or two since, delivered a Lecture at Berlin, 
denouncing what he thinks the pernicious infiuence of 
Schospenauer’s peasimism, and making an effort to refute 
that view of life by pointing to the late successes of the 
Prussian arms. What mental myopy! As if such an ephe- 
meral event could in the slightest degree affect a general 
view of life, or countervail the permanent truth of its being a 
valley of tears, as if the Prussian success could mitigate woes 
to which humanity is doomed and cure * the ills that flesh 
is heir to”—or as if truth like fashion could vary in Berlin 
and Paris; for if the present state of things in the two 
cities could in any way shape or determine one’s general 
view of life, pessimism would be the truth in France and 
optimism in Germany, which is absurd. 

Against our latest philosopher Eduard v. Hartmann, who 
almost rivals Schopenhauer in present popularity, voices 

$n to be raised loud and fierce. Of course, unfavourable 





reviews of his principal work “The Philosophy of the 
Unconscious ” had not been wanting by the side of the 
numerous favourable ones which went to swell his rapid 
triumph; but now it is in independent publications the 
opponents make themselves heard, and, wonderful to say, 
it is the materialists that first some forward attempting to 
subvert a system professedly and actually based on the 
instructive method. A Doctor of Med. (Steibeling) of 
New York, has published a pamphlet, ‘“‘ Natural Science 
against Philosophy,” endeavouring to refute Hartmann’s 
theory of the Unconscious in its corporal manifestations and 
giving a short illustration of Darwin's view of Instinct, 
and asserting that philosophy or rather metaphysics, as you 
in England would call it, and natural sciences are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other and irreconcilable- An 
answer to this pamphlet has already appeared within the 
last few days, bearing the title of ‘‘ Philosophy against 
the boasts of Natural Science,” by A. T. (Berlin, C. Dum- 
ker) which of the two disputants has the best of it in this 
case, I am not yet in a position to say, having only just 
received the pamphlet. 

At the same time, another pamphlet has come to hand a 
few days ago, entitled ** Hartmann’s Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, an Outcry of Common Sense,” by J. C. Fisher 
(Leipsic, O. Wigardt) the author has proved himself a clear 
thinker, but also a thorough going nationalist, in his 
previous publication on “ Free Agency,” which has gone 
through two editions. In the present volume he exposes 
what he deems fallacies and contradictions in Hartmann’s 
work and charges him with want of correctness in his 
language and incompetency for his self-imposed task of 
finding an answer to the great engima of life, vain task 
indeed ! 

Brockhaus, Leipsic, has published “ Ideals and Errors, 
Reminiscences of My Youth,” by Dr. Karl Hase. This 
celebrated Historian of the Church, has here cleverly 
interwoven with the adventures of his own youth an ac- 
count of the political aspirations of the German students 
during the second and third decennia of this century. The 
same firm has issued a new volume of the German Classics 
of the Middle Ages, containing Tales and Pranks, edited 
Hans Lambel, and the first volume of German Poems of 
the M. A., containing King Rother, edited by Heinrich 
Rickert. Triebner, Leipsic, has published a new edition 
of Macbeth, with notes by W. Wagner, the Editor of 
Thurlow's Edward II. Costenoble, Jena, has the first 
volume of ‘‘ Elements of Musical Rhythm, with Special 
Reference to our Opera Music,”” by Rud Westphal, the 
author of an excellent work on German Prosody, Rieter- 
Biedermann, Leipsic, have “* Beethoveniana, Essays and 
Communications,” by G. Nonebohm, of which, perhaps, 
more in my next. 

Rudolf Gottschall's Tragedy of Catherine Howard, an 
English translation of which is preparing, has met with 
success on its recent first production at the Berlin Royal 
Theatre, and has been repeated four times since. It is 
decidedly the author’s masterpiece, and would doubtless 
meet with equal success on any London stage, should 
some manager venture to bring it out here. 

Of that versatile author's ‘“‘ History of German Litera- 
ture,” a third edition is now published in instalments, 
under the title of ‘Gems of the Mind,” (Geistesperlen) 
Dr. A. Molliet has just published an “ Anthology from 
Franz Grillparzerss Dramas” (Vienna, Perleo, 1872), 
ascertaining his sentiments on various subjects, similar 
to Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespere. 
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A reprint of Bayard Taylor's excellent translation of 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” has been published by Brockhaus. 
Asher & Co., of Berlin, have started a new collection of 
English and American authors, beginning it with George 
Elliot’s last novel, ‘‘ Middle March.” That any one should 
undertake to rival the celebrated Tauchnitz Collec- 
tion, of which above 1200 volumes have now been published, 
affords a proof of the great encouragement English litera- 
ture meets with in Germany. 

An early production of the great composer’s Franz 
Lachner, ‘‘ Catharina Cornaro,” a grand opera in four acts, 
by Saint Georges, translated by A. Biissel, has only now 
for the first time been brought out at Leipsic, the composer 
himself conducting. 


P.S.—In my last, speaking of Professor W. Webber, I 
should have written of the ‘‘ Géttingen,” instead of 
the ‘* Leipsic University.” 


a 


FRANCE. 


Another has certainly been added to the curiosities of 
Literature by M. Taine, who has recently made a 
discovery quite as startling to him as that of old Samuel 
Pepys’ Diary was to Lord Braybrooke, only in this 
instance the work brought to light was not in shorthand 
hieroglyphics. It was not even in manuscript, but has 
long been published, and has for years upon years been 
familiar to many on the English side of the Channel. How- 
ever, the book is clearly quite new to M. Taine, and 
doubtless will be so to the mass of his compatriots. It is 
no other than Arthur Young’s Letters, descriptive of his 
journeying in France at the dawn of the Revolution. 
Its appearance, now exactly eighty years after that most 
graphic correspondent’s travels commenced, may seem 
tardy enough in the work’s French guise as the Voyage en 
France, but at the least it is opportune. Those famous 
Letters of Arthur Young’s, written by him in 1792-3-4 and 5, 
during his stay at Lille, Soissons, Saint Omer, Rouen, 
Beauvais, Arras, Péronne, Amiens, and to crown all at 
Paris, were first published in 1796 anonymously. They 
were afterwards reissued with an additional preface by 
Gifford. They have ever since been regarded among 
English readers as one of the liveliest and most reliable 
of the standard authorities as to the actual situation of 
things in France at that momentous epoch. Introduced at 
last to French readers in an admirable translation, and 
pervaded by a humorous editorial preface by M. Taine, 
they cannot but win to themselves real admirers among a 
race necessarily the best qualified of all to appreciate their 
varied excellence. Happily it needed no felicitious accident 
like that of the timely sojourn of another Arthur Young 
at Paris, or Versailles, now-a-days on the morrow of the 
last French revolution, to provide posterity with an exact 
description of the state of things now witnessed among 
our Gallic neighbours. Correspondents yet more graphic, 
more vigilant, more entertaining than Arthur Young, now 
write from day to day professionally in the interest of 
English journalism. 

The second volume of ‘ L’autographe,” which has 
recently been published, forms with its predecessor about 
the completest history of the terrible years 1870 and 1871, 
that could be desired. What renders the work especially 
valuable is the mass of authentic documents thus brought 
together and reproduced in facsimiles nothing less than 
astonishing in their vraisemblance. 








For a lively, sparkling, thoroughly exhilarating piece of 
comicality commend me to Alphonse Dandet’s “ Aventures 
de Tartarin.” It is almost as fresh in the notion of jt 
as Lemuel Gulliver, and as almost odd in its way as 
Mr. Disraeli’s Captain Popanilla — being nearly as 
whimsical as the Rejected Addresses, and nearly as 
laughter-moving as Bon Gualtier. 

One Paul Dérouléde, who has written a little collection 
of “Chants du Soldat,” must have a patriotic ardour and 
lyrical verve perfectly irrepressible. Some of his refrains 
have about them a ring like the roll of drums and the 
flourish of trumpets. Remembering the disasters by which 
they were evoked, they certainly reveal on the author's 
part the courage of his convictions. 

In curious contrast to the foregoing, let me commend to 
your notice, a very valuable “ Traité élémentaire de chimie 
organique,” lately produced by M. Bertholet. It appears 
to me akin in many respects to the admirable series of 
elementary treatises on scientific subjects, just now com- 
menced by the Messrs. Maemillan. 

There are two new editions of the collected works of two 
great writers of France, of this last generation, which 
have begun to make their appearance simultaneously, and 
the interest of which, strikingly different, though they are 
in themselves, can hardly be exaggerated. One of these is 
the definitive edition of the ‘‘CZuvres Completes” of 
Henri de Balzac, in some respects the greatest French 
novelist. It is an edition numbering altogether 25 volumes, 
and is embellished by Gustave Levy's life-like portrait of 
the inimitable novelist. The other notable edition referred 
to, is one embracing within it the whole of the writings 
and discourses of another Henri—the Pére Henri de La- 
cordaire. It will extend to g volumes, and if only for the 
sake of the peerless conferences, will prove worthy of 
being treasured up by its purchasers. Montalembert 
uttered no hyperbole when he pronounced the great Domi- 
nican preacher second only to Bossuet as a pulpit orator. 

Two ‘ Souvenirs” have been presented recently to the 
Parisian public, for one at least the discerning have reason 
to be thankful. This is no other than an attractive volume 
of “‘ Souvenirs,” in regard to M. Sainte Beuve written by 
M. Jules Troubat, the last of his secretaries. As affording 
additional and reliable materials for the biography that yet 
remains to be written of the greatest of the French critics, 
the book referred to is especially interesting. The other 
work so entitled, meaning the ‘ Souvenirs” of Hubert de 
Saint Arnaud, is of a very different character. It is a 
collection of minor poems, some of them full of promise 
and evidencing clearly enough that the writer has the 
incommunicable gift of the lyrist. If a first work it 1s 
auspicious. 

Another “History of the French Revolution!" when 
will the list of works so entitled be completed ? yet it 1s a 
story worth telling over and over again. The annalist who 
has now made his appearance, is one who does so without 
much pretension. The “ Révolution Frangaise,” of M. H. 
Carnot, is nothing more than a historical résumé in one 
volume. It is compared with the masterpieces of Thiers 
and Lamartine, what Goldsmith’s History of England 1s 
as compared with Hume and Lingard. Who is there but 
will recognize even in that, however, a panegyric ? 

A charming little book in its way is M. P. Challot's 
“‘ Suzanne Gerdy "—a simple narrative, the scene of which 
lies in the Forest of Fontainebleau. It is something when 
even the French can say of a tale like this, from the hand 
of a Parisian man of letters, il ne renferme rien qui soit 
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nature a éveiller les scrupules des méres méme les plus 

méticnleuses, otherwise in the familiar phrase of Mr. Pod- 

snip, “it would not bring a blush on the cheek of a young 
rson. 

M. Paul de Cassagnac’s pungent article the other day in 
the columns of the Pays, under the heading, “‘ To Rabagas,” 
has had a success that is nothing less than éclatant. It 
has been reproduced here, there, and everywhere. It has 
made the round of the provinces, and has been devoured 
with a relish, none failing to recognise the fact that in its 
daringly humorous delineation there were clearly discern- 
able the features of one of the great little men of the 4th 
of September. Who, indeed, could fail to detect that much, 
seeing that long since Rabagas has become the pseudonym 
of Leon Gambetta. 

Among the more important political works of the day 
must be noticed M. Pinard’s ‘‘ Constitution de l'Europe 
Moderne.” It relates to the interval which elapsed between 
1453 and 1598, an epoch beginning with the disappearance 
from France of her English conquerors, and ending with 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

More pertinent to the present wants of France is a 
volume of much smaller pretensions—namely, a modest 
little brochure, entitled, ‘“* La“ Société Nouvelle et l’Educa- 
tion,” written by M. Bondivenne. In the course of his 
argument he contrasts the social system as it was before 
1789 and the social system as it is now-a-days, not only 
strikingly, but impartially. 

Following hard upon the heels of M. de Molinari’s 
“Mouvement Socialiste,” there has appeared a kindred 
treatise upon that long vexed question, ‘‘ La Question 
Ouvritre au Dix-Neuviéme Siécle,” the latter work being 
from the hand of another rédacteur of the ¥ournal des 
Débats, to wit, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. If the latter 
writer regards the problem now so imperatively demanding 
solution as far more formidable in its difficulty than it 
appears to be in the judgment of M. Molinari, he is none 
the less sanguine of its ultimate solution. 

Turning from these weightier matters for consideration, 
to that never-failing source of amusement to the Parisian 
multitude, let me here mention as a significant fact that the 
first fortnight’s representation of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Ruy 
Blas” at the Odéon produced not far short of 100,000 
francs (g0,49o0f.), giving an average of 6,000 francs every 
evening—the largest sum ever netted within the like 
interval at the Odéon! Two new plays have yet to be 
noted—one moderately successful at the Gymnase, namely, 
Edmond Goudinet's three act comedy of ‘ Paris chez liu ;” 
the other, it might almost be said immoderately successful 
at the Chatelet, meaning the fifth drama of ‘ Daniel 
Manin,” written in collaboration by Mm. Lorbac and 
Dharmenon. A trifle in comparison with the histrionic 
piece last mentioned—and yet one having a charm about 
it in its very extravagance—is Theophile Gautier’s “ Pierro 
Posthume.” No !—it is not, as Victor Hugo once horribly 
said, ‘When Paris is in agony, London rejoices "—an 
assertion as wicked as it was, and is, untrue. What he 
should rather have said is this—‘* When Paris is in agony, 
when Paris has been all but destroyed, the Parisians amuse 


themselves.” 
eee ea or ree 


NEW MUSIC. 


Song. ‘ Raindrops.” Virginia Gabriel. (Cramer Wood and Co.) 
The melody is elegant and fresh; indeed it is one of the most 
graceful the clever composer has written. It is supported by a 
well written accompaniment, and preceded by way of symphony, 





by a pretty and suggestive little variation on the initial phrase. 

Song. ‘ Thoughts.” Virginia Gabriel. (Cramer, Wood and Co.) 
Evidences thought and dramatic power. The passage “ quasi 
parlante,” with its tremolo accompainment, may not be very 
original in manner, but its passionate intensity of feeling, makes 
it picturesque and dramatic. The melody is broad, and the 
pianoforte part is varied with much skill and good taste. 

Duet. “ Beautiful Flowers.” 3}. M. Cherry. (Cramer, Wood 
and Co.) A very pleasing and innocent kind of duet, running 
very much in thirds and sixths. The solo episodes are remarkably 
tuneful, and the whole piece will be pronounced to be very easy, 
pleasant to sing, and effective. 

Sacred Song. ‘‘Not Lost.” Henry Russell. A good cantabile 
melody, supported by a modest and judicious accompaniment, 
are here to be found. Several of the points are worthy of notice ; 
as the sentence in the dominant in the middle of each verse, and 
the expressive chromatic cadence in the symphonies. This is a 
song which will sell well. 

Ballad. “I Love Her, O! I Love Her.” C.H. Sainton Dolby. 
(Metzler and Co.) Has good thoughts, as the figure of melody 
in equal quavers, contrasted with the phrase in dotted quavers 
and semiquavers, bold and passionate flights of the voice part in 
the closing passage intermixed with the expressive well managed 
phrases for the piano. This Song has been, we hear, sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and it should be added, that it deserves a 
reputation. 

Song. ‘ Pearl.” Virginia Gabriel. (Metzler and Co.) There 
is much courage and character in some of the melodic pro- 
gressions, and the agitated accompaniment in triplets gives an 
appropriatecolouring to the piece. The rapid arpeggioed chords 
in the last symphony, is a happy and suggestive thought. The 
cleverly written verses to this Song are by Mr. G. F. Metzler. 

Song. ‘ My Old Love.” Louisa Gray. (Cramer, Wood and Cs.) 
There is an elegant air of abandon in the melody of this song. 
The rhythm is slightly disturbed by the cadence of the symphony 
in each verse, extending half a bar further than the cadences do 
in the voice part. We do not advocate slavish adherence to the 
ordinary rhythmic forms; still a slight departure from the regular 
measure will often as in this case, detract from that neatness of 
form, which should characterise compositions of thisclass. This 
pretty song does the clever lady composer much credit; and it 
will prove effective as a mezzo-soprano or tenor song. 

Song. ‘Damask roses brightly blooming.” W. F. Taylor. 
(Cramer, Wood and Co.) A broad substantial and striking tune, 
of the Vincent Wallace order; the kind of melody well adapted 
for baritone and voices of full tone and moderate compass. The 
entire composition is written with skill and care. 

Song. ‘Oh! give me back the golden days. Giovanni Sconcia. 
(Cramer, Wood and Co.(_ A pretty regularly formed melody, and 
a modest well written accompaniment, are the claims of this song 
to public favour. 

Song. ‘The Choice.” Virginia Gabriel. (Cramer, Wood 
and Co.) A sparkling part song by this industrious lady com- 
poser, which has something of the Tyrolese musette manner. 
A bold and pretty figure of melody forms the symphonies, and 
arrests the listener’s attention with its piquancy and elegance. 
This song will no doubt be popular. 

Song. ‘* The Children’s Good Night.” Kate Lucy Ward. (R. 
Mills and Son). Being simple and natural, and consequently 
well adapted to the spirit of Dr. Davies’ charming verses, this 
song will give pleasure. Its accompaniment is in good keeping 
with the character of the voice part. 

Song. “Mine Own.” Kate Lucy Ward. (Boosey and Co.) 
The skilful and elegant opening symphony gives promise of a 
thoughtful and elegant piece of music, and the promise is amply 
fulfilled. This song, which was written for, and is sung by, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, deserves to command attention. 

Song. ‘* Under the Bright Blue Sky.” Kate Lucy Ward, (Lam- 
born, Cock, and Co.) There are many pretty flights in this 
melody, and each verse is hedged in by a very suggestive and 
bright little symphony. The composition does the clever com- 
poser great credit. 

Song. ‘The Morning Land.” Kate Luc; Ward. (Lamborn, 
Cock, and Co.) A good, plain, simple tune, well set off by a 
pretty episode, with a change of key and tempo, and by a clever 
and active accompaniment. 
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Song. ‘‘ She Whispered Soft, I Will.” Alfred B. Allen. (Novello, 
Ewer, and Co.) There is thought and power in this song, though 
we must protest against the harsh succession of fourths in the 
second and fourth bars of the symphony. Some passages show 
much care and forethought, however, in both melody and accom- 
paniment. 

Ballad. “Gone.” Alfred B. Emanuel. (Published by the com- 
poser, Somerford Grove, Stoke Newington.) The tune has spirit 
and character, and is well supported by the piano part. 

“* March of the Choristers.” Alfred B. Allen. (Novello, Ewer, 
and Co.) All who have tried will agree that to write a really 
good and striking march is by no means an easy task; nay, the 
really first-rate marches may almost be counted upon ten fingers. 
Mr. Allen’s subjects are bold and suggestive. The G sharp on 
the last bar but two on page 3 should have been A flat we pre- 
sume, followed by G natural. The march (which will make a 
good organ Postludium) is written in the usual form. 


— ~~ — 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





THE present number of the IJilustrated Review appears in 
entirely new type, supplied from the foundry of Messrs. Stephen- 
son, Blake, and Co., Sheffield. 

Our next Number will contain a Portrait of Thomas Hughes, Esq. 

Another victim has been shot at at Satory—M. Préau de 
Wedel, a journalist of some eminence. 

The new literary treasure, the Mazarin Bible, lately discovered 
in the Lambeth Palace will be exhibited in the Library. 

M. Lepru Rovuin has announced to his friends that he is 
taking a final leave of political life, and that he will return to 
London immediately after having arranged his affairs at Paris. 

Standard books are cheap enough now in all conscience. Mr. 
Dicks advertises his editions, complete, as follows :—‘‘ Shakes- 
peare,” one shilling; “‘ Goldsmith,” ninepence ; “* Wordsworth,” 
sixpence; “ Byron,” ninepence; “ Scott,” sixpence; ‘“ Milton,” 
sixpence; “‘ Moore,” sixpence; “ Burns,” sixpence ; ‘ Cowper,” 
sixpence; “ Longfellow,” sixpence; “‘ Arabian Nights,” sixpence ; 
and “ Bunyan,” one penny. Surely the force of cheapness can 
no further go. 

Autographs of Rembrandt are very rare. 
Stephen's collection sold in London for £33 11s. 

It seems there is a society for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts somewhere in the metropolis. It seems, moreover, its 
members are regaled during the session with lectures and conver- 
sasioni. Amongst the lecturers is George Augustus Sala. What 
think you is his subject? ‘ Waxwork as a branch of Fine Art.” 
Is it not droll ? 

How portraits are dispersed over the globe! That of Pope, 
— from life by Richardson for the Earl of Burlington, which 

elonged to the late Marquis of Hastings, and was sold at the 
general smash, is now the property of Mr. Fields, the well-known 
American author and publisher. Horace Walpole says Jonathan 
Richardson was undoubtedly one of the best painters of a head 
that had appeared in England. Several eminent artists of that 
day painted the likeness of Pope, and among them Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, but, writes Mr. Fields, “I like the expression of the 
face by Richardson best of all; the mouth, it must be observed, 
is very sensitive, and the eyes almost painfully so.” 

According to Mr. Fields, Thackeray considered “ Henry 
Esmond” his best work. When, in America, in 1852, he showed 
the book to Mr. Fields, he said, ‘‘ Here is the very best I can do, 
and I am carrying it to Prescott as a reward of merit for having 
given me my first dinner in America. I stand by this book, and 
am willing to leave it when I go as my card.” 

A little while ago a Saturday Reviewer asserted that the ex- 
clamation so common from female lips, ‘‘ Dear me,” intimated 
that she who uttered them was about as low sunk in the scale of 
intelligence as any human being could be. It is gratifying to 


Five letters in 


find that the reviewer was quite unjustified in his criticism. We 
read of no less charming a writer than Mary Russell Mitford: 
“When listening to anything that interested her she had a way 
of coming into the narrative with ‘ Dear me, dear me, dear me,’ 
three times repeated, which it was very pleasant to hear.” 





EPPING Forest.—The interest of the working classes in the 
efforts of those gentlemen who are endeavouring to “ save th 
forest” for the people is to be further exemplified in the fact th : 
on Easter Monday a monster demonstration will come off - 
Wanstead Flats, under the auspices of the various Courts and 
Lodges of Odd Fellows, Foresters, and Sons of Phenix. W 
understand that a grand procession will be organised, and a a. 
gramme of athletic sports, consisting of foot and hurdle ace 
and a bicycle race, will be contested. A gentleman residing in 
the neighbourhood has already promised valuable Prizes te the 
successful competitors. It is anticipated that the proceedings 
will be largely attended and marked by great enthusiasm. ’ 

The proprietor of the North Middlesex Chronicle has offered a 
prize of £10 for the best, and £5 for the second best, essay on 
“* Preserving, increasing, and maintaining the fresh air and pure 
water supplies of London.” 

A second edition of Mr. W. H. Cremer’s amusing little volume 
on “‘ Easter Eggs” has made its appearance. 

The Corporation of London have voted £500 for rebinding 
some of the works in the Library, £500 in providing additional 
objects of antiquarian interest, and {300 for furnishing suitable 
maps and plans for use in the new public reading-room. 

Mr. J. Walton is engaged in painting a picture of an ordinary 
sitting of the London School Board. It is intimated that he had 
better make haste about it, as all the most distinguished members 
are rapidly resigning. 

A correspondent of the City Press has discovered what seems 
certainly very strange. In looking at some almanacks lately, 
five of them gave the hour of change as three, and four as one. 
Actually, in some there was a difference of two days as to the 
time of future changes. None of them agreed as to all the 
changes of the moon. 

Mr. Appleton, of New York, the well-known American pub- 
lisher, is endeavouring to procure an international copyright bill, 
through the American Congress. 

An association of English authors and publishers has beer 
formed to carry out an international copyright between England 
and America. . 

_ It seems that the trade in the purchase of degrees is as flourish 
ing as ever. Advertisements offering to procure them for a con- 
sideration are constantly appearing in religious papers. 

Is it not a curious sign of the times that the New York Tribune 
has opened an advertising office in Fleet Street ? 

An appeal © veing made on behalf of the Maid of Athens. 
She is now ola and infirm, and is known as Mrs. Theresa Black. 
A trifle from each of Lord Byron’s wealthy readers and admirers 
undoubtedly would enable her to pass the evening of her life in 
comfort. Some three years back the Queen kindly sent her £100. 

Rather a serious attack has been made on the managers of the 
Newspaper Press Fund. It is said that, according to its 
accounts, to administer a pound in its proper worth requires an 
expenditure of 250 per cent. An official reply is made by the 
secretary, Mr. John Byrne, but more weight will be attached to 
the vindication of the association from the pen of Mr. John 
William Kaye. He admits that nothing can be more true than 
that the charges for working expenses are apparently exorbitant 
in comparison with the amount of relief administered, but he 
argues this must be more or less the case with all institutions. 
At the outset of an undertaking the expenses are abnormally 
great, whilst, on the other hand, the benefits to be rendered by 
them slowly make their way into the public mind. He argues 
that the thrifty administration of such a fund is a virtue rather 
than a fault, and that it is most desirable that it should have a 
reserve fund, or, in more homely language, something to fall 
back upon. One thing is: clear from Mr. Kaye’s letter, and that 
is, that if the institution be worthy of support, newspaper writers 
are now in a position to do much for it themselves. “It is,” 
says Mr. Kaye, “a very gratifying fact that since the establish- 
ment of the Newspaper Press Fund the demands upon it have 
been small. Journalism has been in a flourishing condition. 
Great events have convulsed Europe. Every man with the right 
stuff of journalism in him has had abundant occupation, and 
newspaper proprietors in these days are busily generous to their 
employés.” As the Press Fund has now a reserve of £6,500, it 
is hoped it is now in a prosperous condition, and that criticism 
on its management may lead to satisfactory results. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WorKS. 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons. 


Manual of Buhl Work and Marquetry. With ninety coloured 
Designs an practical instruction for leorners in these Arts. By 


W. Bemrose, Jun. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, London, Paris & New York. 


“The Little Folks’ History.” By Isa Craig Knox. With 30 
Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo. ; 

“Fairy Tales Told Again.” A collection of favourite fairy tales 
newly edited and revised by the author of “ Little Red shoes.” With 
full page illustrations, by Gustave Doré. Imp. 8vo. ' 

A Series of Country Geographers. By Professor Ansted. First 
Book. Price 2d. 

Cassell’s Sixpenny Guide to the International Exhibition of 1872, 
with Plans. ; 

Drawing for Bricklayers. By Ellis & Davidson. With Illustrations. 
April. Extra Foolscap 8vo. 

Drawing for Cabinet Makers. By Ellis & Davidson. With 
Illustrations. April. Extra Foolscap 8vo. 

The “Golden Crowns” Series by the Rev. Compton Reade. A 
series of stories for Sunday reading.  [Illustrated, cloth. April. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

A New Edition of the Doré Bible. With Illustrations. By Gustave 


Doré. In monthly parts. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Rome. By Francis Wey. Containing 247 magnificent Engravings. 

Up in the North. Notes of a Journey from London to Lulea and 
into Lapland. By Thomas Shairp. 

The Highlands of Central India. Bythe late Captain Forsyth. New 
Edition. 

Recollections of the Readings of Charles Dickens. By Charles 
Kent. 

Try Cracow and the Carpathians. By Captain Hutchison, R.A., 
F.R.G.S., author of ** Try Lapland.” 

Three to One; or, Some Passages out of the Life of Amicia Lady 
Sweetapple. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L., Author of ** Annals of 
an Eventful Life.” In 3 vols. 

Thirty Years in the Harem; or, Life in Turkey. By Madame 
Kibrizli Mehemet Pacha. 

The Life of Rousseau. By John Morley. 

The Human Race. By Louis Figuier. With numerous Illustrations. 

Travels in Hindoo-China and in China. By Louis de Carné 


Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. 


Lectures on Legal Antiquities. By Cosmo Innes, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Archeological Essays of the late Sir James Y. Simpson. Edited 
by John Stuart, LL.D. 2 vols. small 4to. 

e Liber Pluscardensis, or Book of Pluscarden, being the unpub- 
lished continuation of Forduu’s Chronicle, hitherto attributed to Bishop 
Elphinstone, but now ascertained to have been compiled in 1461 by 
Maurice Buchanan, Treasurer to the Dauphiness of France. Edited by 
Andrew Gillman. In 2 vols. 

Lives of the Scottish Saints. Ninian, by Aelred; Kentigern, by 
oscelyn (from an unpublished MS.); Margaret, by Turgot. With 
tanslations, &c. Edited by the Bishop of Brechin. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 
The Life of Saint Columba. Translated from the edition of Adam- 
nan’s Life, edited by the Rev. Dr. Reeves, of Armagh, with Dr. Reeves’s 
ce and Notes. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Poseidon: A Link Between Semite, Hamite, and Aryan. By Robert 
Brown, Jun., F.S.A. Fep. 8vo. 

Handy Book of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants. By 

W. B. Hemsley. Formerly Assistant ‘at the Herbarium of the Royal 

ns, Kew. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A General System of Descriptive and Analytical Botany. In two 

Translated from the French of E. Le Maout, M.D., and 

r isne, Member of the Institute, by Mrs. Hooker. With 5,500 





Woodcuts from Designs by L. Stenheil and A. Riocreux. 1 vol. med. 
8v. 
A Manual of the Practice aud Procedure of the Mayér’s Court, 
London, in Ordinary Actions and Foreign Attachments, &c. G. 
M. Wetherfield. Fop. 8vo. 

Researches in Molecular Physics by Means of Radiant Heat. A 
Series of Memoirs collected from the Philosophicol Transactions. By 
John Tyndall, L.L.D., F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Short Manual of Heat. By A. Irving, B.A., Second Master of 
the High School, Nottingham. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Manual of Chemical Physiology. Including its Points of Contact 
with Pathology. By J. Louis W. Thudichum, M.D., M.R.C.P. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

The Strains in Trusses. Computed by means of Diagrams, with 20 
Examples drawn to Scale. By Francis A. Ranken, M.A.C.E. Scholar 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Square cr. 8vo., with 
IMustrations. 

An Exposition of Fallacies in the Hypothesis of Mr. Darwin. By 
C. R. Bree, M.D.F.Z.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 

Esse and Posse. A comparison of Divine Eternal Laws and Powers, 
as severally indicated in Fact, Faith and Record. By Henry Thomas 
Braithwaite, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Christian Counsels. Selected from the Devotional Works of Fénelon 
Archbishop of Cambrai. Translated by A. M. James. Crown 8vo. 

The Outlines of the Christian Ministy Delineated. By the Bishop of 
St. Andrews. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 

Essentials of New Testament Study. With Maps and Plans. By 
the Rev. W. E. Littlewood, M.A., Rector of St. James, Bath. Cr. 8vo. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


“The Great Lone Land.” Under this title. Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co, have in the press Captain Butler's account of his connection 
with the Red River Expedition in 1869—70, and of his subsequent 
travels aud adventures in the Manitoba Country and across the 
Saskatchewan Valley, as Civil Agent for the Government. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. New and original work, by the 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” will be ready for Easter. Square 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

A New and Popular Edition of Macgregor’'s, Rob Roy on the Baltic. 

Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By Clarence King. United 
States Geologist, 1 vol. large 12mo. An entirely new and original 
work. 

Professor Dana, of Yale College, author of “A System of 
Mineralogy.” The new book by this author is a popular work on 
Coral and Coral Istands, the only recent work on this interesting 
subject. It will contain a coloured frontispiece, four maps, and 
upwards of 1,000 woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra. 


The Publishing Company, Limited, London. 


The British Birds. A Communication from the Ghost of Aristo- 
phanes. By Mortimer Collins. 


The Religious Tract Society. 


Search the Scriptures: How and When. From the French of G. de 
Félice. Cap 8vo. 

Maggie’s Message. Monthly Volume. Boards. 

Little Gretchen and Mary Edwards. Coloured Frontispiece. 


Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


The Thorough Business Man. Memoirs of Walter Powell, merchant, 
Melbourne and London. By Benjamin Gregory. With a Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 

The Days of Jezebel: a Drama. By Peter Bayne, M.A. Small 8ve. 

Notes On England. By H. Taine, D.G.L., Oxon, &c. Translated 
by W. F. Rae, with an introduction by the Translator. Post 8vo 
Second Edition. 

Tottie’s Trial. 
Crown 8vo. 

Twilight Hours. A Legacy of Verse. By Sarah Williams (Sadie). 
Third and enlarged Edition. Crown 8v. §s. 


Messrs. Triibner and Co., London. 


By Kay Spen. Author of “True Heart,” &c. 


The Martyrdom of Man and His Apotheosis. A Narrative of 
Nations. By Winwood Reade. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED REviEW received by 
Mr. H. Browne, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


HE DIAMOND WEDDING: 


A Doric Story; and other Poems. 
By Mrs. NEWTON CROSSLAND, 
Author of “ Lydia,” “‘ Memorable Women,” “ Mrs. Blake,” &c. 





Handsomely bound, fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, ‘2s. 6d. 
SALMS OF LIFE; 
A Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


With a Preface by the REV. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Coventry. 





Re-issue in 5 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 
HE LADY OF THE MANOR; 
A Series of 


Tales and Conversations for the use of Young Females in the Upper and Middle Classes 
of Society. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 


Author of “ Little Henry and his Beazer,” “‘ Little Woodman,” &c. 


Crown 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d., or in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


se WITHIN 


New and revised Edition, just ready, 
Being the FIVE HUNDRED AND FOURTH THOUSAND of this deservedly 
popular book. 





Demy 8vo., sewed, Price One Shilling. 
ee Werte BORD LYTTon. 
Being No. 3 of 
“THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY.” 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. With a fac-simile page of MS. of “‘ King Arthur.” 
No. 1. A DAY WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 
No. 2. A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
No. 4. A DAY WITH DISRAELI. 





IGHTEENPENNY GIFT-BOOKS; 


In new style binding. Each 18mo., cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges. 


1.—DISPLAY. A Tale by Jane Taylor. 

2.—GOOD CHILD’S GIFT BOOK. By Dr. Jabez Burns. 
3.-—FLORENCE MURRAY. A Tale. 

4-—JULIANA OAKLEY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

5.—ORPHAN’S INHERITANCE (The). A Tale. 

6.—THE KNEVETS. A Tale by Emily Taylor. 

7-—SCRIPTURE PROVERBS FOR THE YOUNG. By Ingram Cobbin. 
8.—PRESENT TO A YOUNG SERVANT. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 





UPON EVERYTHING.) 





CHLORALUM. 
ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 

THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT. 
Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d;; gallon 58. 


In large quantities by contract, at greatly re. 
duced prices. 





THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY. 
1, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c. 


Now ready, price 1s., with two beautiful helio. 
type illustrations, 


ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1872. 


The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 
of “The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chaps, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 


| The Wedding of St. Clare. A Poem. By G.T. 
‘Among the Tsawkoo-Karens 


St. George for England. A Poem. By Julia 
Goddard. 

Author and Actress; an Unsymmetrical Novel. 
Chap. XLV. From Cuthbert. Authoress’s 
Postcript. 

The Lady in the Enchanted Chair. 

A True Lover. In Three Chapters. Chap. I. 


** Off with the Old Love.” 


The Pioneers of Civilization. Emigration 
Papers.—No, III. 

A Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John 

' Bowring. No. I. 

Under the Red Cross. No. IV. By the 


Authoress of ‘‘ Our Adventures in the War.” 
A Legend of the Holy Isle. 
The Educational Question in Bengal. 
Antipathies. 
Also, price Is. 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, illustrated 
with 28 Engravings by well-known Artists, 
supplied by all Booksellers in Town and country; 
and also at all Railway Stations. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 





HOLLOwAY’s PILLS AND OINTMENT. 
Physical Strenghth.—For the proper 
development and nourishment of the human 
body, it is essential that the functions of the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels, be per- 
formed with order and regularity. Holloway’ 
remedies readily ensure both these conditions. 
The powers of the stomach are greatly aug 
mented, and good gastric juice secreted im 
abundance when this ointment is diligently 
rubbed twice aday over the pit of the stomach. 
The Pills and Ointment enable it to extract.all 
the food’s nutritive matter, and to thoroughly 
digest most articles of food. In the most 
advanced cases of dyspepsia the saluta — 
of these medicaments is most remarkable, am 
will fully realise the patient’s hopes and the 

expectations of his friends. 
ee 
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